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any 
for many Milliong 


and a few. for the 


Millionaires 


Venison Steak, with Port Wine Sauce. 
Cauliflower with Bechamel Sauce. 
Glazed Sweet Potatoes, 
Lettuce Salad. 
Apple Tapioca Pudding, with Cream. 
Crackers and Cheese. 


Black Coffee. 


Green Corn. 


SUPPERS AND TEAS. 


N this country in years gone by supper and tea 

IX. | were nearly synonymous terms. Now, how- 

ever, there is a great distinction made between 

a the two. Not only that; there are distinctions 
BREAKFAST. made between the many kinds of teas and suppers. 

Baked Apples. Mush. The five o’clock tea is the simplest and most in- 

Broiled Ham. Fried Eggs. formal of all the varieties; bread and butter and, 

Corn Bread. Wheat Griddle Cakes. perhaps, some small fancy cakes, with tea or choco- 

Coffe late, making up the list of refreshments. The regular 

5 family tea comes next. At this, cold meats, salads, 

DINNER. potatoes in some form, or in southern states hominy, 

Boiled Codjish. Eeg Sauce. with fruit, breads, cake and tea, are the usual dishes 


Potatoes. Beets. 
Squash Pie. 


Lima Beans. 


served. Then there is what used to be calleda hot 
supper ; but in recent years this has been changed to 
“high tea” (the English name for this meal). In 
wealthy families in London it is usual, during “the 


oe — ; season,” to serve at midnight a supper which is, in 
Calf’s Liver Sauté. Sliced Tomatoes. fact, an elegant dinner. Here are two menus show- 
Cream of Tartar Biscuit. ing what these suppers are. They were written on 
Stewed Pears. Spice Cake. plain cards, with the family crest engraved at the top. 

Tea. Ox-tail Soup. 

seaiederiaiiae Filleted Soles, a la Creme. 
: Vol-au- Vent of Oysters. 
Grapes. Mush. of O; 


Brotled Chicken. 
French Fried Potatoes. 


Water Cresses. 


Mutton Cutlets and Tomatoes. 
Roast Turkey. 


Cream Waffles. Rolls. 
Coffe. Salad. 
Mince Pies. Selly. 
LUNCHEON. Normandy Pippins. 
Ham Toast. Potato Salad. Lee Pudding. 


Luncheon Rolls. Sliced Peaches. Anchovy Toast. 
Tea. Cheese. 
DECEMBER. 
DINNER. Oysters. 
Small Oysters. Julienne Soup. 
Celery Soup. Filleted Soles, Sauce Bechamel. 
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Chicken Patties. Stewed Kidneys. 
Sweetbreads. 
Roast Lamb, with Asparagus. 
Prairie Fowl. 
Salad. 
Pastry. Stewed Peaches. 
Iced Pudding. 
Anchovy Toast. 
Cheese. 


Jally. 


FEBRUARY. 


Hot suppers given after evening entertainments 
in this country, usually consist of oysters cooked in 
some appetizing way, broiled birds, game, lobster, 
any kind of cheese, served as a hot entrees—such as 
Welch rarebits, soufflés, toasted cheese, etc.—salads, 
ices, cakes, etc. 

HIGH TEAS. 

Two or more hot dishes should be served at a high 
tea. Rolled bread and butter, cold meats, salads, 
sandwiches made with potted meats, fois-gras, sar- 
dines, crisp lettuce, celery or water cresses. 

In making the three last-named sandwiches great 
care must be taken to have the vegetables crisp, and 
placed between the bread and butter as late as pos- 
sible ; then the sandwiches should be covered with a 
napkin and put in the refrigerator until it is time to 
serve them. 

While writing of sandwiches, I would suggest that 
the housekeeper who makes many of these, or is 
fond of bread sliced very thin, should get a saw-like 
knife which will cut fresh bread as thin and even as 
a wafer. 

Creams, jellies, ices, cake, fruit and tea and choco- 
late all are proper for a high tea. 

Where the company is a small one, the chafing dish 
can be used for some of the hot dishes. When pos- 
sible make the tea at the table, repeating the act two 
or three times. The secret of success in these teas 
is to have everything of the first quality, rather than 
to have many things, some of which are not abso- 
lutely perfect. 

Here is a menu for a high tea: 


HIGH TEA. 
Fois-Gras Sandwiches. 
Consomme in Cups. 
Lobster au Gratin, Thin Bread-ana-Butter, 
Chicken Patties, a la Royal. 
Roast Woodcock on Toast. French Peas. 
Oyster Salad. 
Rum Pineapple. Ice Cream. 
Little Fancy Cakes. 
Tea. Chocolate. 
Olives. Caramel Almonds. 


Venison Steaks with Port Wine Sauce. 

Have the steaks cut about an inch thick. For three 
pounds of steak mix in a soup plate three tablespoonfuls 
of salad oil, one level tablespoonful of salt, one-fourth of 


ateaspoonful of white pepper, one-tenth of a teaspoonful 
of cayenne and one teaspoonful of onion juice. Dip the 
slices of steak in this and let them stand in a cool place 
for an hour or more. 

Put three tablespoonfuls of butter in a saucepan and 
on the fire. When hot, add two level tablespoonfuls of 
flour, and stir until the mixture is smooth and frothy; 
then gradually add half a pint of rich stock, one bay leaf, 
three cloves, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one gill of currant jelly. 

Cook for ten minutes, then add a generous gill of port 
wine. Boil up once, and strain. Serve very hot with the 
venison steaks. 

Broil the steaks over a clear fire for seven minutes, and 
serve at once on a hot dish. 

Lobster au Cratin. 

For one dozen small souffié dishes use a pint and a half 
of lobster cut into fine cubes, one pint of white stock, one 
gill of cream, five tablespoonfuls of butter, twelve table- 
spoonfuls of grated bread crumbs, three tablespoonfuls of 
flour, ten peppercorns, a small bit of mace, one bay leaf, 
one sprig of parsley, two teaspoonfuls of salt, one-tenth of 
a teaspoonful of cayenne. 

Season the lobster with the cayenne and one teaspoon- 
ful of the salt. Beat three tablespoonfuls of the butter to 
acream, and then beatin the flour. Have the stock hot, 
and gradually pour it upon the flour and butter, stirring all 
the while. Continue to stir until the mixture begins to 
boil; then add the peppercorns, bay leaf, parsley, mace 
and the second teaspoonful of salt. Cook the sauce for 
twenty minutes, having it bubble at only one side of the 
pan; then add the cream and strain the sauce over the 
lobster. Mix well and nearly fill each little dish. Sprinkle 
a tablespoonful of crumbs over each dish and then dot 
each with one-sixth of a tablespoonful of butter. Place 
in a shallow pan and brown in a moderately hot oven. It 
will take from fifteen to eighteen minutes to brown and 
heat the dish thoroughly. 

If you have no china soufflé dishes, the pretty paper 
cases will answer just as well. 

Chicken au Gratin. 

Prepare cooked chicken the same as lobster, omitting, 
however, the cayenne, using instead one-fourth of a tea- 
spoonful of white pepper. Add, also, half a teaspoonful 
of onion juice. 

Eggs au Gratin. 

Put twelve eggs in a deep saucepan of boiling water, 
and cover the pan. Let it stand on a warm part of the 
range (but not where the water will boil) for twenty 
minutes. At the end of that time remove the eggs and 
cover them with cold water. When they are cold, free 
them from their shells and cut into cubes, using a 
plated knife. Now proceed the same as for the lobster 
au gratin. 

Dried Lima Beans. 

Soak one pint of beans in cold water over night. Two 
hours before dinner time pour off the water and put the 
beans in the stewpan with a quart of boiling water. Let 
them simmer gently for an hour and fifty minutes. At 
the end of that time pour off the water and add a gill 
of boiling water, one tablespoonful of butter and a level 
teaspoonful of salt. Let them stand in the saucepan on 
the back part of the stove until serving time. 

Dried Lima Beans with Milk. 

Soak and cook the beans as directed in the preceding 

rule ; then drain off all the water and add two teaspoonfuls 
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of salt, one tablespoonful of butter, and one pint of hot 
milk. Simmer for ten minutes, and serve. 
Succotash. 

Put one pint of tender Lima beans in a stewpan with two 
quarts of boiling water and a teaspoonful of salt, and boil 
gently for one hour. 

Cut enough green corn from the cob to make one quart. 
Put this in a stewpan with one pint of hot milk, one- 
quarter of a teaspoonful of pepper, one teaspoonful of salt 
and one tablespoonful of butter, and cook for five minutes. 
Drain the water from the beans and season them witha 
level teaspoonful of salt, a little pepper and one table- 
spoonful of butter. Stir them into the dish of corn and 
milk and cook for five minutes longer. Serve very hot. 
Succotash with Dried Lima Beans and Canned Corn. 

For six people use one pint of dried Lima beans, one 
can of sweet corn, one pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls 
of butter, two generous teaspoonfuls of salt, and one- 
fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. 

Soak the beans over night and cook them in clear water 
for one hour and fifty minutes. Pour off the water and 
add the milk, seasoning and corn, and cook for three 
minutes after the mixture begins to boil. Serve hot. 
Ham Toast. 

Chop fine enough cooked ham to make half a pint. Put 
one tablespoonful of butter in a frying pan and place on 
the fire. When hot, add a teaspoonful of flour, and stir 
until smooth and frothy. Gradually add half a pint of 
cold milk, and stir until the sauce boils; then season with 
one-tenth of a teaspoonful of cayenne and half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt. Add the ham, and cook for three minutes. 
Spread this on six small slices of crisp toast. Puta 
poached egg on each slice, and serve at once. 

Caramel Almonds. 

Blanch one pound of Jordan almonds, and drain well. 
Mix one tablespoonful of melted butter with the nuts and 
spread them in two pans. Place ina moderately hot oven 
and roast for twenty minutes, stirring often. When 
taken from the oven they should be of a delicate brown 
color. 

Put half a cupful of granulated sugar in a frying pan, 
and stir over the fire until the sugar melts and begins to 
smoke. Instantly put in the browned nuts, and stir 
rapidly until they are all coated with the sugar; then 
spread on a dish that has been lightly buttered. When 
the nuts are cold, break them apart. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
WHISPERS. 
Only a whisper, low as the sighing 
Of the wind in the tall tree-tops above ;— 
A single word; but it open’d Heaven 
To the heart of a timid girl in love. 


Only a whisper—a still, small whisper— 
It came with the fall of the chastening rod ; 
But it saved a soul from the Road to Perdition 
And drew it back to the Right and God. 


Only a whisper; but Suspicion 

Lurked in its hiss, like a snake in the grass; 
The gleam of a trenchant razor followed, 

And over a throat did the weapon pass. 


“Only a whisper.” How harmless it soundeth! 
“Only a whisper—ov/y, you say! 
But whispers will count either for or against us 
When the Book is unsealed at the Judgment Day! 
—Letitia Virginia Douglas. 
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THE EXPERT WAITRESS.—IX. 
A Manual for the Pantry, Kitchen, and Dining-room. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSTRUCTIONS.—I. 

AINTY meals are served in a 
great many houses where there 
is neither time nor inclination 
for the number of courses which 
are considered necessary at 
othertables. Perfection of serv- 
ing, that is, perfect comfort, 
should be aimed at as much in 
one case asinthe other. There 
should be absolute cleanli- 
ness and noiseless movement. 

Meals should be ready on time, 

and there should be no occa- 

sion to wait for things that 

ought to be close at hand. 
Time may be gained without causing confusion, if 
proper thought be given beforehand to the serving of 
each particular dish. Instead of passing a fish sauce, 
it may, in many cases, be put on the platter with the 
fish, so that the carver serves some of it with each 
helping. Meat gravies may be put on the table to be 
passed from one to another without the help of the 
waitress. When this is done the waitress should se- 
lect two suitable gravy boats or bowls, see that they 
are properly heated and not filled too full. When 
she has brought hot plates to the carver she may 
bring the gravy boats, put one near one end of the 
table and another near the other end. This may be 
done so quickly that she vill be ready to take the 
first plate which the carver has ready for her. The 
same rule applies to pudding sauces. Instead of one 
large bowl or dish, two pretty, smaller ones may be 
selected and put on the table immediately after the 
pudding has been placed before the hostess. Pickles 
and other relishes may be served in two or more 
small dishes and put at convenient distances along 
the table. 

A dinner table is much more attractive with a hand- 
some plate before each person as he or she is seated ; 
but where time and space are limited, the cold plate 
may be dispensed with. 

The proper placing of a side table makes every 
difference in the serving of a meal. A small table at 
each end of the room is often desirable. This gives 
a proper place to put down a vegetable or other dish, 
without walking the length of the room, when the 
waitress needs to take a plate to the carver for a 
second helping. This table may hold whatever ex- 
tras may be needed by the hostess for the dishes 
which she serves, as the table near the host holds 
extra carvers, etc., which he may need. These tables 
must be used with discretion, and no unsightly dish, 
which should be at once carried to the pantry, must 
be allowed to remain on them. Their object, like 
that of the dinner wagon described in “ Care of Din- 
ing Room,” is simply to lessen time between courses 
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and to help a waitress to pass vegetables before meats 
have grown cold. 

The best serving is often most appreciated where 
there are not the conveniences necessary for carrying 
out rules which at first sight seem very simple. To 
remove the dishes from a dinner of even five or six 
courses, according to the directions given, it is neces- 
sary to have a pantry large enough to put down the 
dishes as they are taken from the table, without piling 
one upon the other. This takes a good deal of space. 
The one waitress has no assistant to take from her 
hand and deftly separate knives, forks and spoons 
from plates and dishes, piling all in a compact manner. 
It is necessary, therefore, that she should exercise her 
very best common sense. 

If the pantry opens into a roomy, well-ventilated 
kitchen, by a swing door which makes no noise, then 
a large table may be placed in the kitchen so that an 
extra step or two will make possible the putting down 
of all dishes for which there is no room in the pantry. 
Where this is not possible, some means must be de- 
vised for gathering together the dishes with the least 
possible confusion. One way to do it is the following : 
When a course is finished take a suitable tray for 
soiled dishes; go to the right of each person to re- 
move the dishes, beginning at any convenient place 
at the table. After a cereal course, place a dish on 
your tray and quickly, without any noise, lay the 
spoon by the side of it on your tray. Put the next 
dish on the top of the one you have already taken 
and the spoon by the other spoon. When you have 
taken dishes and spoons, take plates, piling one above 
another on your tray. 

If there are few people at table, you may take all at 
once ; if there are more, you must judge for yourself 
how many times to go. Follow this rule: Never pile 
dishes on a tray in a manner to look disagreeable to 
yourself or to those who sit at table. 

Salad and dessert plates you may remove as you do 
cereal dishes, putting forks or spoons on the tray by 
the side of the plates. 

After a meat course, go to the right, hold your tray 
in your left hand near enough to let no particles of 
food fall upon the table. Take the knife and fork at 
the same time in your right hand, lay the knife on one 
side of your tray and the fork on the other side. As 
you go around the table in this way put all the knives 
together on one side and the forks on the other. 
Carry the knives and forks to the pantry. Next take 
the plates. Put one above another on your tray until 
you have taken three or four from the table. Proceed 
in this manner until all are removed. 

A waitress will do well to make herself acquainted 
as soon as possible with the proper way of serving 
other courses than those of the simple dinner. She 
should know how to serve oysters and clams cold on 
the half-shell, or to see that the oyster plates are 
thoroughly chilled without being cracked. She should 
know the different sauces and the correct manner of 
serving. For instance, if game be served without a 
sauce, she may offer dressed celery or lettuce to be 


taken on the same plate. If a hot sauce and a salad 
are both served, she will provide an extra plate for 
the salad. She should learn the correct temperature 
for wines, as well as the glasses in which they belong, 
and various other details necessary to be attended to 
during a full dinner. 

Many things may be learned by cheerfully assisting 
the caterer who serves an occasional dinner in the 
household, or by taking a position where a part of 
the parlor maid’s duty is to assist an experienced 
butler; or, in many houses, the mistress herself will 
kindly give the necessary instruction. 

—Frances Spalding. 
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BESIDE THE STREAM. 


Long I watched her, beside the river, 
Breathing the springtime air ; 

Smiling up to the Holy Giver 
Of a world so bright and fair. 

There she stood, where the swirling waters 
Kissed her feet with its hoary spray, 

She, the darling of Nature’s daughters 
And the peer of the fairest fay. 


There she wandered, from dewy morning— 
With the thoughts that love instills— 

Till the sun with wreaths her brow adorning, 
Sank behind the western hills. 

There she loitered, in dreamful rapture 
Alone on the sandy shore ; 

Oh, poet-artist, here might ye capture 
A picture of lost Lenore! 


Now the maiden is lying lowly 
In a mound beside the stream, 
While angels visit that spot so holy 
When on it the moon doth beam ; 
Now her spirit has flown forever, 
But her soul I deem is blest 
By the dreams she dreampt by the gleaming river, 
When she wandered an earthly guest. 
—Richara Henry Kennington, 
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HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 


To polish tortoise-shell ornaments, by rubbing with pul- 
verized charcoal and water, using a clean flannel cloth; 
next moisten with vinegar and rub with whiting wet with 
water, or powdered rotten stone may be substituted for 
the whiting. 

A shoe that is uncomfortable from pinching may be 
fixed by laying a cloth, wet in hot water, across the place 
where it pinches, changing it as it grows cooler, for a 
number of times. This will cause the leather to shape 
itself to the foot. 


To polish patent leather, take a half-pound of sugar, 
one ounce of gum arabic and two pounds of ivory black, 
and boil all together. Then let it stand until cooled and 
settled when it may be put in bottles for use. This is also 
good for all black shoes. 

To clean japanned goods, wet a sponge in warm suds 
and wash the tray, etc., and rub it with a cloth. If it looks 
smeared, dust on a little flour and rub it with a cloth, 
while if it has any marks they may often be removed with 
a little sweet oil rubbed on with a piece of flannel. 


—E. S. H. 
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DEACON CHANDLER’S OPPORTUNITY. 
** All That I Am I Owe to My Mother.” 

HERE was one sentence that 
Deacon Chandler had never 
omitted from his prayers since 
he was first converted, and be- 
gan to pray in the little wooden 
church on the hill. It was this: 
“Send to thy servant, O Lord, 
some great opportunity for do- 
ing good.”’ 

Strange as it may seem, his 
prayer had never been an- 
swered. The seasons rolled 

around with their accustomed regularity, and brought 
increase to his flocks and plenty to his store- 
houses, and as yet nothing unusual had happened. 
Still the worthy man prayed on, until “ Deacon 
Chandler’s Opportunity” had come to be almost 
a byword with not a few of the younger members of 
the congregation. And when he arose at each meet- 
ing, and with bowed head uttered the familiar peti- 
tion, his eldest son, Tom, away in the back part of 
the room, was mimicking his father, to the intense 
amusement of a few unruly boys who were his com- 
panions. 

Tom Chandler was a bad boy. There was no de- 
nying that. Tom’s mother was the last one to admit 
it, but even she had been forced to own sorrow- 
fully, that— Thomas was a little wild.” Deacon 
Chandler, in his own family, laid down the strictest 
rules, and they were fearfully followed by all except 
the eldest. Tom was incorrigible. He chafed under 
the home restraint, and his natural wildness found 
vent in various petty misdemeanors, which soon won 
for him a bad name in his native village. In vain 
his mother besought him to mend his ways; in vain 
his father placed him under closer restraint, and 
visited upon him more dire penalties. It was of 
no avail. 

One night Deacon Chandler entered his home, 
with a stern look on his face that boded no good for 
whoever the culprit might be. His wife looked up 
from her sewing as he entered. 

““Where’s Tom?” he said shortly. 

“T don’t know,” was the reply, “ why—is anything 
the matter?”’. 

Before he could reply the door opened again, and 
the subject of their conversation came in. He was 
a tall, well-built boy of eighteen, but his youthful 
features were already marked with lines of dissipa- 
tion, and in his handsome brown eyes there was a 
dare-devil expression that spoke volumes to one 
who understood it. 

“Well, sir,” was Deacon Chandler’s greeting. 

“Well,” came in insolent tones from the boy, who 
remained standing. 

“You are found out.” 

The stern tones of the father rang in the mother’s 
ears like a death knell. 


“You may as well confess.” 

“There is no need, if you have found me out,” 
replied the boy, defiantly. 

“Perhaps you would like me to tell. Are you 
proud that you and your gang have been detected 
stealing fruit from Mr. Dean’s orchard, and that un- 
less I settle, you will be arrested? Can you offer any 
excuse for removing the gates from half a dozen 
houses in town, and making a bonfire of them in my 
meadow lot?” : 

Mrs. Chandler looked hurriedly up at her son. 

“Oh! Tom, it isn’t so? Say it isn’t,” she implored. 

But he was silent. Then the deacon resumed. 

“T shall settle, to save your brothers and sisters 
from disgrace; but from this night you are no son 
of mine. I disown you.” 

A slight pallor spread itself over the boy’s face, as 
he opened his lips to reply. 

“ All right, father. If you had dealt more gently 
with me I might have been a different boy now. I 
own that I took the apples and helped te burn the 
gates. But there” he burst out suddenly, “ what 
does it matter? I won't stay to disgrace the family 
any longer. I’ve been ready to go for some time,” 
and he glanced around the comfortable room con- 
temptuously. 

When he finished speaking, a mother’s hand was 
laid on his arm, and a mother’s voice, pitiful in its 
sorrow, said: 

“Don’t go, Tom. Your father don’t mean it. He 
is angry because you make him so much trouble. 
Ask him to forgive you—I am sure he wiil, if you 
will only try to be a better boy.” 

“Never!” sternly interrupted the deacon; “he is 
no son of mine, and my house is no longer his home. 
Go, sir! Do you hear?” 

“You need not tell me twice,” returned the boy, 
**Good-by, mother; I’m going,” and before they 
realized it, their eldest son had passed out of the 
home life forever. 

After that, life went on about as usual at the 
Chandler farm. The deacon still offered his accus- 
tomed prayer, only now there was no Tom to make 
fun of him, for since that night Tom Chandler had 
not been seen. Deacon Chandler was still waiting 
for his opportunity, and still wondering, too, why a 
chance so earnestly desired was so long withheld. 
Others all about him were doing great things 
toward building up the kingdom, yet search and wait 
as he would, nothing ever came in his way. 

So the time went on for eight or ten years, until 
one day Deacon Chandler awoke suddenly to the 
fact, that his wife was slowly but surely dying. His 
love for his wife was one of the things that no one 
doubted, and when he noticed how pale and thin she 
had become, he spoke to her at once, in an unusually 
anxious way. 

“Ts there anything I can do for you, wife?” he 
asked. 

““No,—I don’t know as there is.” 

“Ts there anything you want? ” 
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Her eyes filled with tears. 

“ Shall I tell you?” she whispered. 

“Ves,-—do.” 

Sadly and firmly, she told him then the whole 
pitiful story. 

“T want my boy. I want Tom to come back to 
me. He was my firstborn, and I cannot forget how 
I loved him, when he was a baby in my arms. Yes, 
and when he grew to be a boy, I loved him still, and 
my love could have saved him. But you—you were 
so cold and hard with him. Conscious of your own 
virtue, you could not pity his infirmity and bear 
with him, as I would have done. No, hear me out—” 
as he would have spoken. “You have always 
prayed — prayed to the Lord for an opportunity to 
do some great good, and when it was here, in your 
own son, you neglected it. You might have been 
more gentle; you might have led him out of his 
evil ways; but you would not, and all these years 
my heart has been aching for a sight of my son—my 
eldest born.” 

The words came sharp and fast now, and ended 
in a smothered sob. 

The deacon was surprised. Never before had his 
wife questioned his wisdom, or censured him for 
anything he did. But the mother love so strong in 
her had welled up and filled her heart to overflowing, 
and she must be heard. Her words had their effect, 
too, for Deacon Chandler saw, as he had never 
seen before this, his mistake, and the hypocrisy of 
the fervent prayer he had so often breathed out to 
his Heavenly Father. How often had he addressed 
the Deity as his merciful Father, when he was an 
unmerciful, nay, acruel, parent. How he had prayed 
for an opportunity of doing good, and when it 
came, let it pass, nay, thrown it away wilfully. He 
was a man of few words, and those he spoke now 
carried healing balm to the heart of the woman 
who had halted so long between wifely duty and 
motherly love. 

“ T have been wrong, wife ; can you forgive me?” 
“Oh! freely, freely,” she answered him. 

He read in her wistful eyes the unspoken wish, 
and answered it. 

“T will find our boy and bring him home,” he 
said. 

“And no matter how sinful he is or how he has 
fallen, you will bring him home to h‘s mother?” 

“T will,” and she was satisfied. 

To those who wish to learn, ail things are plain, 
and Deacon Chandler traced his son, by constant 
effort, to a small Western city. Of the fact thathe 
was there, he became convinced, but could learn 
nothing more. A week found him standing in the 
railway station of the city of C——, inquiring of the 
bystanders if they knew Thomas Chandler. 

“Know Tom Chandler? Wall, I reckon I do,” 
drawled one loafer, who was warming himself in the 
sun. 

“Can you tell me where I shall find him?” asked 
the deacon. 


“Wall—I kinder reckon about this time er day, 
he’s ter be found over to the Senter House.” 

Having learned where the Senter House was, 
Deacon Chandler walked slowly up the main street 
of the well-kept Western city. How should he find 
Tom? He inferred, from the manner of the man 
with whom he had just talked, that his son was still 
the wild young man he had turned from home so 
many weary years ago. But it did not matter. He 
had promised the mother—and then, was not here 
his opportunity? He would see that he grasped it 
now, and would save his son at any cost. 

His meditations were cut short by the glitter of a 
gilded sign directly in front of his eyes, and he saw, 
in large letters, “Senter House.” He entered and 
made his way up to the clerk. He was almost 
ashamed to ask this gentlemanly fellow after his 
erring son. But he did. 

“T am a stranger here, sir,” he began; “can you 
tell me where I shall find Thomas Chandler?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the brisk clerk. 

Then he turned to a boy who stood near, and said, 
“Go and find Mr. Chandler.” 

The bov sped away on his errand, and Deacon 
Chandler waited. Then he heard steps, a man’s sur- 
prised voice called “ Father,” and he looked up and 
saw his son. But where was the sinful, dissipated 
man he had thought tosee? Here was a well-dressed 
and prosperous looking man, holding out his hand 
to him, and bidding him welcome. And it was Tom. 
That was the funny part of it. 

“ Come, father,” and he led the old man away to a 
private parlor, and closed the door. “Don’t you 
know me, father? I should know you anywhere.” 

“ Yes,—but it’s so strange,”’ gasped the good man. 

Tom laughed good-naturedly. 

“Oh! you mean that I am not what you expected 
to find? Well, hardly,—judging from early indica- 
tions ; but, father,—I must say it,—” and the young 
man’s eyes grew moist, “all that I am I owe to my 
mother.” 

“God bless her, Tom,” heartily responded his 
father. Then, after a pause, “Can you fcrgive me, 
my son, for my harshness ?” 

“There is no more for me to forgive than for you,” 
returned his son; “I have lived all these years to 
learn, and I think I may safely say now, that I am 
an honest man. This house is mine,—and God will- 
ing, I mean in the future to be an honor, and nota 
disgrace, to the old home.” 

So, after all, Deacon Chandler’s opportunity was a 
wasted one, for now there was no need of any effort on 
his part in his son’s case. The opportunity had come 
to him in his son’s youth, and he had neglected it. 

As it happened, everything had turned out right, 
but the chances for that had been so few, and for 
another and more painful result so many, that he 
could only thank God that He had taken into His 
own hands the successful working out of Deacon 


Chandler’s Opportunity. 
— Agnes L. Pratt. 
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A BUNCH OF BANANAS, 

And Fifteen Ways of Serving Them. 

T is astonishing that a fruit so de- 
licious, so cheap, and so procur- 
able at all seasons as are bananas, 
should be seldom served in novel 
and attractive desserts. Bananas 
au naturel are desirable, but like 
many other good things they grow 
monotonous by repetition. If 
“toujours perdrix” pall upon the 
palate, may not bananas served 
only in their jackets create satiety, 

and eventually dislike, in those to whom they are too 
frequently presented? Now that warm weather is at 
hand, in households where health is intelligently con- 
sidered, it is but proper that the mince pies, suet pud- 
dings, boiled dumplings, and other rich desserts which 
have so long held precedence, should be honorably 
retired in favor of those lighter and more appropriate, 
although not less nourishing. And where shall we 
find—apart from the faithful apple—a fruit as avail- 
able and as susceptible to various disguises as the 
banana? It is with the hope that this article may 
prove a revelation to some harrassed housekeepers, 
an aid to others, and a timely reminder to all, that the 
fifteen following recipes, which have been tested and 
not found wanting, are written and offered : 


Bananas in Custard. 
Banana Roly-poly. 
Banana Meringue Pie. 
Bananas Jelly-filled. 
Banana Cream with Jelly. 
Banana Soufflé. Bananas, Fried. 

Banana Custard Pie. Bananas in Snow. 

Banana Salad. 
Bananas in Custard. 

Put down to heat one quart of sweet milk, with the 
thinly sliced rind of a lemon, one teacupful of sugar and 
a small pinch of soda. While these are heating, beat well 
with a sixth of a teaspoonful of salt four large or five small 
eggs. When the milk is at the boiling point, remove from 
the fire, and strain it upon the beaten eggs, stirring steadily. 
Then return to the fire, and continue stirring, occasionally 
removing for a minute from the stove, until the custard re- 
sembles thick, yellow cream. To bring the custard to the 
point of perfection, experience proves the only reliable 
teacher. One minute less of cooking than that which is 
requisite will give a watery and raw-tasting mixture. One 
minute more than is needful will cause the custard to cur- 
dle. No written directions regarding time can certainly 
guide one between these culinary cliffs. And this, because 
it is impossible to decide the exact degree of heat to which 
the compound will be subjected. If the former error occur, 
it is of course easily remedied by a little additional cook- 
ing; but in case of the custard curdling from over-cook- 
ing, a vigorous use of the egg-beater will cdo wonders 
towards recalling the lost velvetiness that is so desirable. 
As soon as the custard is removed from the stove, it should 
be turned into another vessel, and placed where it will 
cool rapidly. If the lemon peel, which is recommended 
quite as much for its freshness of flavor as for its economy, 


Bananas in Jelly. 
Banana Fritters. 
Banaga Balls. 
Banana Trifle. 
Banana Cake. 


has not been used, add, when the custard is cold, a tea- 
spoonful of a flavoring extract. Slice into this as many 
bananas as are desired, and serve all ice cold. 

Banana Fritters. 

Make—preferably a couple of hours before it is to be 
used—a batter of one beaten egg, half a cupful of milk, a 
pinch of salt, and as much flour as is necessary to make a 
mixture thick enough to mask the back of aspoon. When 
ready to use, stir in half a teaspoonful of baking powder. 
Have in a frying kettle or saucepan some fat, which, while 
not actually at smoking point, is hot enough to crisp a 
cube of bread in thirty seconds. Do not peel the bananas 
beforehand, as standing exposed to the air darkens them. 
Peel them quickly, and cut each banana in three pieces. 
Drop these pieces in the prepared batter. Move them 
lightly with a fork till completely covered. Carry dish 
and all to the stove. Pick out each piece of banana with 
a fork or skewer, giving the prong a little tap on the side 
of the bowl to rid the fruit of superfluous batter. Drop 
into the hot fat. Here it may be advisable if they seem to 
color too quickly, to push the kettle back to a cooler spot. 
Turn the fritters with a split spoon, and when golden 
brown—which will be in from one and a half to two min- 
utes—take up and drain on soft paper, sprinkling at once 
with powdered or granulated sugar. Put fresh bananas, 
prepared as directed, in the fat which is still at the re- 
quired degree of heat, and repeat the previous process of 
frying. Have in readiness a hot dish covered with a clean 
napkin. Lay thereon the fritters, sprinkle againwith sugar, 
and serve immediately. These are good without sauce of 
any kind, but better with sauce, and are especially delect- 
able when served with sweetened sherry or claret. 
Banana Roly-poly. 

Make arich puff paste or a short biscuit crust, as pre- 
ferred. Roll this into a lasge, thin square. Trim off the 
edges with a sharp knife. Peei the bananas—three will 
prove sufficient for a roly-poly of ordinary size—and slice 
them on half of the pastry. Sprinkle with sugar, and fold 
over the other half of the pastry till the points lie together, 
and the roly-poly is the shape of a halved diamond. Of 
course the crust may be rolled in the long, old-fashioned 
bolster if desired, but if simply folded in the style sug- 
gested the pastry is lighter, the appearance is prettier, and 
there are no half-soggy inner folds to be eschewed. With 
a stiff feather, or with the fingers if they are “fairy light,” 
gloss the top over with the half-beaten white of an egg, and 
shower this as evenly as possible with granulated sugar. 
A little way in from the edge press the crust together with 
the back of a knife, in order to retain the juice, but do not 
pinch the edges. Remove as carefully as possible to a 
baking sheet. Use a pancake turner to assist in doing this 
deftly. Bake from twenty to thirty minutes in a hot oven. 


Serve at once with a sauce made as follows: Pare thinly 
the rind of two lemons. Place these, with one cup of cold 
water, in the upper part of a custard kettle. Set this on 


the stove and simmer for ten minutes. Then remove the 
rind, add the strained juice of the lemons and one anda 
half cupfuls of sugar. Boil this hard for five minutes, then 
set the upper part of the custard kettle into the lower, 
wherein the water is boiling, and into the sirup stir the 
well-beaten yolks of two eggs. Stir steadily till the mix- 
ture is smooth, then beat vigorously with an egg-beater for 
about three minutes, and serve. 
Banana Balls. 

Beat till thick and whitish the yolks of two eggs. Add 
to these a pinch of salt, half a cupful of milk, the grated 
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rind of a lemon, half a teaspoonful of baking powder, and 
flour enough to make a rather stiff.batter. Into this mash 
fine through a press or colander, three ripe bananas. 
Beat all together, and at the final moment add the whites 
of the eggs which have been whisked till they will not slip 
upon the reversal of the dish which contains them. Mix 
these in with a light and lifting motion. Have the fat of 
the same heat as that required for fritters, and into it drop 
balls of the banana mixture about the size of a small egg. 
When these are plump and brown, remove, drain on soft 
paper, dust with sugar, and serve with or without sauce. 
If the latter be desired it may be made ahead, and the 
saucepan containing it be placed in another of boiling 
water, that the liquid be kept hot. For the sauce, stir 
well into a coffeecupful of light brown sugar one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of cinnamon and one-half a teaspoon- 
ful of grated nutmeg. Dissolve in half a pint of boil- 
ing water, and set aside while you melt one rounded 
tablespoonful vf butter and add to it one level tablespoon- 
ful of flour, stirring well together till they bubble. Then 
add the sweetened water, and keep on stirring till the 
sauce is thick and smooth. Just before serving add the 
strained juice of a lemon, and one teaspoonful of orange- 
flower water. 

Bananas In Jelly. 

Put to soak in two teacupfuls of cold water one package 
of gelatine. Let stand for an hour, stirring occasionally. 
Should it stand three or four hours it will not be injured, 
but this length of time is not necessary. Then grate the 
rind and squeeze out the juice of three lemons. ‘The seeds 
and pulp may be allowed to fall into the gelatine also, as 
all must be strained before using. Then add two teacup- 
fuls of boiling water, and two teacupfuls of sherry or ca- 
tawba, also sugar to taste. The exact quantity of the 
latter ingredient cannot be stated, as tastes differ so much 
regarding the sweetness desirable for jelly—some preferr- 
ing it downright tart. If wine is not used, add instead 
the same measure of the juice from canned pineapples, 
peaches, or pears. Be sure that the mould is clean, then 
rinse it out with cold water, without drying. Cover the 
bottom with a layer of sliced bananas, and upon them 
pour, straining through a flannel jelly bag or a napkin, 
one-third of the liquid jelly. Set the mould away on ice, 
or in acool place to become firm. Meanwhile have the 
remainder of the jelly where it will keep warm—not hot. 
When the contents of the mould are set, which will be in 
less than an hour if the mould has been placed on ice, 
slice in another strata of bananas and pour on another 
portion of the jelly. Replace the mould on ice, and when 
once more firm, repeat the previous process. When about 
to serve, dip the mould in hot water, remove at once, with 
careful, coaxing finger tips loosen the jelly around the 
edges, and reverse on a dish, which may be garnished in 
any fanciful fashion with fresh leaves or flowers; that is, 
unless there is whipped cream to heap in little hillocks 
around the base of the jelly, or cold boiled custard with 
which to surround it like an amber tide. 

This decorative dish is not nearly so troublesome as it 
sounds, because while each fresh portion is “ firming,” one 
may go about other tasks, and give to the dessert in course 
of preparation only casual attention. The reason one 
must not pour all the liquid and fruit in the mould at the 
same time is, that the banana would form one thick layer, 
and the jelly when turned out present a “blotchy” ap- 
pearance, very different from that when the yellow slices 
are evenly embedded in the clear and tempting com- 


pound. Remember to prepare the bananas only as they 
are required. 


Banana Trifle. 

Line a dessert dish with macaroons, lady’s-fingers, or any 
other light cake which has been dipped in sherry, catawba, 
or strong lemonade ; set this aside, then whip solid one pint 
of ice-cold cream which has been twenty-four hours rising. 
Then add, mixing in lightly, half a cupful of powdered 
sugar and a teaspoonful of any preferred extract. Peel 
and slice into this three large bananas, heap all in the 
center of the prepared dish, and dot the white mound over 
with fresh strawberries or raspberries, or both. If the 
latter are not procurable, use instead blanched almonds, 
candied cherries, and thin strips of angelica. Keep the 
trifle on ice if it must wait, but if possible serve soon after 
it is ready. This is a delicious as well as a beautiful des- 
sert for a summer supper. 


Bananas, Jelly Filled. 

Over half a boxful of gelatine pour one teacupful of cold 
water. Let stand an hour or longer. Then pour upon it 
one cupful and a half of boiling water, half a teacupful of 
lemon juice, and one teaspoonful of rosewater. Add the 
grated rind of a lemon and sugar to taste. Stir all well, 
and let the liquid stand while the bananas are prepared. 
Have eight of these if small, six if large, being particular 
to select those that are rather under than overripe. Cut 
off the end, and holding the banana in the left hand, take 
in the right an old-fashioned mustard spoon—one of the 
kind that are long and narrow—or a slim silver fruit knife, 
and carefully scrape out the inside of the banana, leaving 
only the thick, yellow wall. It is needless to say that this 
process should be attempted only by fingers that are deft 
and skillful, as those that are clumsy or heavy of touch 
would work havoc by breaking the skins, which it is essen- 
tial to preserve whol®@ When all the bananas have been 
thus emptied, stand the skins upright in a box of bran, sand, 
sawdust, or even of corn meal or sugar. Then stir again 
the liquid jelly, making sure by taste that the flavor is 
quite satisfactory, and strain through a pointed jelly bag 
or napkin into a pitcher—one with a pointed spout is best. 
Then, if practicable, carry the box containing the skins to 
the cool place where they are destined to remain ti!l the 
jelly is firm, and there fill them. But if the box must be 
moved after filling the skins, do it with the utmost caution. 
When the jelly has hardened and is ready for serving, 
take out the bananas, wipe off each, and pile ona plate 
covered with rose or geranium leaves. Set on the ice if 
any time remains before serving. At dessert, the guest 
who is not in the secret, and who takes a banana to peel 
and eat with any delicate cake the hostess may offer, will 
be surprised to see the rind uncurl under his fingers from 
a banana of firm and tempting jelly. 

By the way, the soft part which has been removed may 
be utilized in making the banana balls described in a 
former recipe, or in the preparation of a dainty and original 
dessert which may be called 


Banana Custard Pie. 

Beat well together three eggs with one-half cupful of 
sugar, Add two teacupfuls of milk, the grated rind of a 
lemon, a few drops of almond essence, and the mashed 
pulp of bananas in the proportion of two bananas to each 
pie. Stir, and pour the mixture into piepans which have 
been lined with any good thin pastry. Sprinkle sugar 
mixed with a little grated nutmeg over the top, and bake 
till firm in a moderate oven. Serve cold. 
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Banana Souffle. 

This is quickly and easily made, but like all desserts of 
its class must not be allowed to stand after being removed 
from the oven, or it will become tough and watery. First 
see that the ovenis oz. Beat till thick and whitish the 
yolks of two eggs with two tablespoonfuls of sugar— 
powdered preferred. Add the grated rind of a lemon anda 
few drops of extract of cinnamon. Have convenient a little 
granite or earthenware dish, buttered. Beat the whites of 
four eggs till so stiff that they will not slip from the bowl 
when reversed. Peel a large banana, cut it in dice, and 
then deftly and with a lifting motion—stirring no more 
than is absolutely necessary—incorporate the whites and 
the diced banana with the previously prepared yolks. 
Turn all into the baking dish, sprinkle with sugar, and 
put into a very hot oven to bake for ten minutes. When 
the souffié has puffed up, is of feathery lightness and 
golden brown, take out, pin a napkin around the dish in 
which it was baked, and serve immediately. 

Bananas, Fried. 

Split the bananas once lengthwise, or if they are quite 
small leave them whole. Roll in flour, and fry in hot, not 
brown butter—one or two tablespoonfuls will be sufficient. 
Turn carefully that they may be evenly colored, and when 
of a rich bronze take them up with a split spoon, lay on a 
hot dish, and serve with claret and powdered sugar. 


Banana Meringue Ple. 

Mix two teaspoonfuls of cornstarch with a fourth of a 
cupful of cold water. Stir this into half a pint of boiling 
water, and boil all hard for three minutes, stirring con- 
stantly. Then add one level coffeecupful of sugar, the 
grated rind of two lemons, and two scant tablespoonfuls of 
butter. Again bring this to a boil, take from the fire, mix 
in well the beaten yolks of four eggs, the whipped whites 
of two, and two large bananas thinly sliced. Pour all into 
pie plates which have been covered with a thin, light 
crust, grate nutmeg over, and bake in a moderate oven 
until set in the center. When the pies are done, beat till 
very light the two whites of the eggs remaining, stir into 
them gently two tablespoonfuls of sugar—powdered pre- 
ferred—and return the pies to the oven for ten or fifteen 
minutes. Leave them on the upper grate till the meringue 
is tinted a faint golden brown. “Here comes in a word of 
warning. Do not have the oven too hot for the meringue, 
or it will become watery and gluey. It is safer, if in doubt, 
to leave the door of the oven open than to risk the possible 
catastrophe. 


Banana Cream with Jelly 

This dish, which the writer ventures to assert is strictly 
original, is rather elaborate and somewhat troublesome to 
prepare, but it is so sightly and so delicious that it forms a 
piece de résistance for the supper table, compared to which 
the ordinary moulded jellies seem commonplace. Divide 
in equal parts the contents of one box of gelatine. On 
each portion pour a teacupful of cold water. In an hour’s 
time pour upon one portion of the gelatine a teacupful of 
boiling water. Add ateacupful and a quarter of sugar, the 
grated rind and juice of two lemons, and a teacupful of pale 
sherry or catawba. A dark wine will not answer. In place 
of wine, take a teacupful of the sirup poured from canned 
pineapples. If this is not at hand, add to another half-tea- 
cupful of boiling water the juice and grated rind of an extra 
lemon, and the same of a large orange. Now stir all well 
and strain through a flannel bag or an old napkin, the center 
of which has been wrung out of hot water. This liquid is to 


be divided in two equal parts. It will be of a pale amber 
tint. If a shade deeper in tint is wanted and the yellow 
paste used by confectioners for that purpose is not to be 
had, grate the rind of another orange, steep it for a few 
minutes in barely enough alcohol to cover it, and strain 
through a bit of muslin into one-half the jelly. Pour this 
into a mould which has been rinsed with cold water, but 
not dried, and set ina cool place. Then color the other 
half of the jelly a pale green with extract of spinach, or a 
tiny speck of the regular leaf coloring which professionals 
use, add a few drops of Pistachio flavoring, and set where 
it will not harden. When the first layer of jelly is almost 
firm, give attention to the half box of gelatine which has 
not hitherto been touched beyond adding to it a cupiul of 
cold water. Pour upon it now one and a half teacupfuls 
of boiling water, the grated rind and juice of two lemons, 
and two-thirds of a teacupful of granulated sugar. Stir 
well, and strain, as for jelly. Then force into it, through 
a press or ordinary colander, two large or three small 
bananas. Stir, and set in a cool place. When this latter 
is partially congealed, whip slightly one pint of thick, sweet 
cream. Beat into the cream the flavored gelatine, contain- 
ing the mashed banana, one tablespoonful atatime. Now 
beat hard with the most efficacious utensil possessed, be it 
an egg-beater or merely a split spoon. Were the cream 
beaten solid a¢ firs¢, the additional whipping required to 
incorporate the banana, would cause the compound— 
which should be smooth as blanc-mange—to become 
buttery. When all ingredients have been reduced to a 
smooth and snowy mass, take the mould in which the yel- 
low jelly is now firm, pour in the banana cream and set 
this away to harden. When this is firm, pour upon it the 
green jelly which has been kept in a liquid state, although 
not at all hot. Seton ice till ready to serve, then dip the 
mould for an instant in hot water, gently loosen the jelly 
at the edges with the finger tips, cover with a dessert dish, 
quickly reverse, and remove the mould. The movement 
will reveal a mound or brick, the base of which is clear, 
green, transparent jelly, the center of opaque cream, and 
the top a crown of light gold. This must be used while 
fresh. Of course the jellies may be reversed, having the 
green on the top, eic. Orif there be not time or inclina- 
tion for all this labor, the banana cream alone may be 
made, moulded and served. 

Banana Salad. 

On hot days this is a pleasant variation from ordinary 
desserts. Just before dinner peel half a dozen bananas 
and slice into a high glass dish, alternating each layer of 
the banana with one of pulled, not sliced, pineapple. If 
the fresh fruit is not obtainable the canned (grated) will 
answer. Then mix together the strained juice of three 
oranges and two lemons, sweeten to taste, and pour over 
the mounded fruit. Surmount the latter with a crimson 
cap of hulled strawberries, and set on ice till ready to serve. 
Wine may be substituted for the fruit juice if preferred. 
With this should be served macaroons, lady’s-tingers or 
blocks of cake which have been dipped in fondant. 


It is not claimed that this article embraces all pos- 
sible ways of serving bananas. ‘The recipes ordi- 
narily given in cookbooks, such as frozen bananas, 
banana ice cream, etc., have purposely been omitted. 
But it zs claimed that these presented are novel, ac- 
curate, delicious, and worthy the consideration of 
readers of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

—Kate M. Cleary. 
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HERBS AND SIMPLES. 
Il. 
“ To gain the secret of a weed’s plain heart, 

Reveals the clew to spiritual things.”— Wordsworth. 
»MONG the pot herbs, 
thyme, summer savory, 
sage and parsley are the 
most useful, and are easily 

es grown. Tarragon, too, 
may be cultivated by the 
“S-:-2%e8529 amateur if the roots are 
procured, but is difficult 
to grow from the seed. 

Gumbo, the young seed 

pods of which are excellent 
in soup, and martynia, 
which makes very deli- 
cious little pickles, are readily grown in the garden. 
Rosemary is a useful and pleasant herb which should 
be sown in the hotbed and transplanted. An Eng- 
lish gardener tells me that it was his mother’s sov- 
ereign remedy for colds. “ Refreshing rosmarine,” 
Spenser calls it. This poet arranges a poetical bou- 
quet of herbs for us— 
“The wholesome sage and lavender still gray, 
Sharp hyssop good for green wound’s remedies, 
Fair marigolds and bees-alluring thyme, 
Sweet marjoram, and daisies growing prime.” 


3, 
atte 


Marigolds are invaluable, not only for pot herbs, 
but for their medicinal qualities; there is, in fact, 
nothing better to apply to a fresh cut than extract of 
calendula, and if by any chance it is not in the medi- 
cine cupboard, calendula leaves may be bruised and 
bound on tightly. Plantain leaves applied in the 
same manner to bee stings, spider or mosquito bites 
quickly remove the inflammation. 

Goldenrod is reported to possess vulnerary quali- 
ties, as is signified by its name from So/ido, to join or 
make whole. Cobbett writes of this flower, in 1821, 
in very uncomplimentary terms. He says: “Nay, 
that accursed stinking thing, with a yellow flower, 
called the ‘ Plain-need,’ which is the torment of the 
neighboring farmer, has been, above all the plants in 
this world, chosen as the most conspicuous ornament 
of the front of the king of England’s grandest palace, 
that of Hampton Court, where, growing in a rich soil 
to the height of five or six feet, it, under the name of 
‘golden rod,’ nods over the whole length of the edge 
of a walk three-quarters of a mile long and perhaps 
thirty feet wide, the most magnificent, perhaps, in 
Europe.” 

In many old-fashioned gardens there is yet to be 
found a clump of stately southern-wood, or “ old man 
tree,” as it is called in the vernacular. It was once 
regarded as a sacred herb, and perhaps the tradition 
clung to it until the days of our grandmothers, who 
felt that their church toilet was not complete without 
a spray of its plumy, aromatic foliage to mark the 
place in the hymn book. Then there was the little 
bunch of “ meeting-seed,” which was either fennel, 


caraway, coriander or dill, as was most convenient; 
and which, during the pauses of the sermon was medi- 
tatively nibbled, while occasional sprigs of it were 
passed to the pew in front, that it might have a seda- 
tive effect on the tired, nervous child who began to 
fidget when the solemn visaged preacher reached 
“fifthly”” and “sixthly,” and the hard, high-backed 
pew grew intolerable. Sometimes, however, the lovely 
old lady handed over “ meeting-candy” instead, in 
the shape of delicious little confections of flag-root 
preserved in sugar and dried until crisp. The botani- 
cal doctor books tell us that this root has effected 
wonderful cures in cases of rheumatism by being 
made into a tincture composed of one ounce of the 
dried root to a half-pint of gin, and taken in a dose 
of a teaspoonful three times a day. But, be this as it 
may, the purplish blue of the flag flowers always re- 
calls, as if by magic, the old church with the high- 
backed pews, the bees that tumbled in and out of the 
window, the monotonous tones of the preacher ; and, 
above all, the sweet-faced old lady with the black 
mitts, the palm-leaf fan and the bunch of caraway 
seeds, who smilingly bent over to bestow the tooth- 
some, translucent discs of candied flag-root. 

Among the healthful plants may be mentioned the 
dandelion. An old herbalist quaintly calls it a “ vege- 
table devil”; but, although it may be something of a 
nuisance to the farmer, it has so many useful quali- 
ties that it should not be reviled. Its leaves make 
most healthful and delicious “ greens”; while a strong 
decoction of its roots form one of the best remedies 
for biliousness. A combination of wormwood, bur- 
dock and dandelion is highly recommended for liver 
complaint; while in England a medicinal wine is 
made of its blossoms. Henry Ward Beecher said of 
it: ‘“ You cannot forget, if you would, those golden 
kisses all over the cheeks of the meadow, queerly 
called dandelions.” While Lowell called it a “dear 
common flower,” which it really is. 

In the back of an old account book dated February 
ye 11th, A. D. 1777, Bristol, Conn.,” I found some 
recipes which go to show that our ancestors pinned 
their faith on herbs. “Wash for the Canker: Willow 
bark, lambsear, cowstongue, cranesbill, marsh weed 
with allum and honey.” Also, “ Drink for the Canker, 
Sinacle, saffron, cowstongue and violets.” Sinacle” 
must have been some sort of mustard. “ For a phy- 
sick, Wakerobin and allum.” 

Plants largely derived their names from the dis- 
eases they were supposed to cure; thus lunaria was 
so called because it was supposed to cure lunacy; 
wood sorrel, with its heart-shaped leaves, to cheer 
the heart; liverwort, to benefit a disordered liver; 
herb-dragon, to cure serpent bites. 

Of harmful herbs, there are not a few that have 
been turned to wise purposes. The all-powerful 
aconite, which, when given in homeopathic doses 
serves to so quickly allay fever, is said to have been 
discovered by Hecate, the mother of Medea, who 
first sought after and taught the properties of poison- 
ous herbs. Other accounts say that the aconite was 
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produced from the foam of Cerberus when dragged 
by Hercules from the infernal regions. Another 
myth in which it acts an important part is that of 
poor Arachne, who, we are told, was sprinkled with 
the juice of aconite, which caused her transformation 
from a beautiful nymph into a repulsive spider. 

When Apollo declares his love for Daphne he urges 
in his favor that the healing art is his discovery, and 
that throughout the world he is honored as “the 
bearer of help,” and that the properties of simples 
are subjected to him, and sighs that the arts which 
he practices for others afford him no relief, and that 
he finds no herb which cures his love for the reluctant 
maiden. This myth that Apollo was the discoverer 
of the healing art is supposed to be based upon the 
fact that the vegetable world is nourished and raised 
to the surface of the earth in a great degree by the 
heat of the sun, and that the first cultivators of the 
medical art pretended to no knowledge of any other 
than the medicinal qualities of herbs and simples. 
“¥sculapius, the god of the healing art, was believed 
by the ancients to be the son of Coronis; again it 
was believed that he was produced from the egg of a 
crow and was born in the shape of a serpent, under 
which form he was generally worshiped. The many 
families called Asklépiads who devoted themselves 
to the practice and study of medicine, and who dwelt 
near the temple of Asklepius where they gave relief to 
the sick and suffering, not only worshiped this god 
but claimed him as their actual progenitor. 

Medea was supposed to gather her herbs by moon- 
light. 

“In such a night 
Medea gather’d the enchanted herbs 
That did renew old son.” 


She found them upon Ossa and Pelion and Olympus, 
and part she tore up by the root, and part cut down 
with the “bend of a brazen sickle.” It seems that 
copper was always preferred to iron in cutting herbs 
for enchantment. These herbs and the other ingre- 
dients which were mixed with them, were so potent 
that the branch of dried olive with which she stirred 
them became again green, put forth leaves and be- 
came laden with olives; what wonder that the old 
man was restored to youthful vigor! By many writers 
this myth is thought to refer to the restoring of 
strength by the transfusion of blood. 

Amphitrite knew something of the potency of herbs 
and used her knowledge to punish her rival; she 
threw a handful of magic herbs into the fountain 
where the lovely Scylla bathed, and so turned the 
beautiful nymph into a hideous monster, who no 
longer attracted the attention or received the adora- 
tion of the over-gallant Neptune. 

Hellebore, or melampode, so named from Melam- 
pus, who used it to cure the daughters of the king of 
Argos from derangement which Venus inflicted upon 
them, was called by the ancients, * Medicine for the 
mind,” and is used by modern physicians as an altera- 
tive and evacuant. Hemlock entered largely into 
baleful compounds. Erinnys, it is said, used a stick 


of hemlock to stir the poison she prepared to cause 
madness. It was prominent among the herbs gathered 
by witches for incantations, and was the “ Athenian 
herb” by which capital offenders were put to death 
in that city, and which Seneca, finding his death lin- 
gering, drank to hasten it. Medicinally, the herb is 
used on account of its powerful narcotic properties. 
So, however homely or simple herbs may be, they 
seem each to have a story, each to have enacted a 
part for good or ill in the world’s history. In its 
poems, its legendary lore, its superstitions as well as 
its pharmacies—from the cinner of herbs in Scripture, 
the fabled herb of Trebizond, the poison cup of the 
noble Socrates, from Circe’s magic compounds to the 
subtle iufusion used by the skilled modern physician 
in his combat with pain and disease. Even then 
there remain the sprigs of lavender we sprinkle with 
tears and fold away with treasured mementos of 
the past. 
—Ada Marie Peck. 
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DEEP DOWN. 


Deep down in the heart of the earth 
Rare treasures undiscovered hide; 

Deep down in watery caves a worth 
Of jewels unpolished abide. 


Deep down in that plant by the way 
Lie perfumes unyielded as yet; 

Deep down in that birdie’s full lay 
Is a songlet unwarbled, unset. 


Deep down in the heart of man dwell 
Virtues undeveloped, concealed ; 

Deep down in the thoughts of God 
Is a love unequaled—revealed. 


Oh, the depths of mystery in nature ! 
Oh, the mysteries of deepness in man !— 
Oh, what marvelous works the Maker 
Hath wrought in His wondrous plan ! 


—Asa Harlin. 
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SWEET OIL. 

If green blinds are dingy and faded, wash, and rub on 
a little sweet oil. 

For the earache, drop one drop of sweet oil up in the ear 
and place a piece of cotton in the outer ear. 

A few drops of sweet oil will greatly help the running of 
the carpet sweeper, sewing machine, and clothes wringer. 

Sweet oil and putty powder, followed by soap and water, 
makes one of the best medicines for brightening brass 
or copper, 

To keep polished steel from rusting after cleaning, or 
when not in use, take a cloth with a little sweet oil on it 
and wipe the steel over so that the surface may have a 
very light but warm coating of oil. 

Pure sweet oil rubbed thoroughly all over the body, rub- 
bing in all that the skin will absorb, will be found of very 
great benefit to infants, delicate children, the aged and 
any one who is thin or not strong. It is nutritious and 
strengthening, and given in this way the system is furn- 
ished with the fats it needs and could appropriate in no 


other way, as in care of weakened digestion, etc. 
— Greta. 
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THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


Little Talks with Little Women. 
SOMETHING FOR Goop HOUSEKEEPING’s GIRL READERS. 


There is an old-fashioned game 
that I suppose everybody has 
played at one time or another. 

Those taking part sitin a circle. The first player 
begins by patting her right knee with her right hand, 
saying, as she does so, to the nearest person on her 
right: “ Neighbor, neighbor, how art thou?” 

Number Two answers: “ Pretty well, I thank thee, 
now!” 

Number One then asks, “ How’s thy neighbor next 
to thee?” 

“T don’t know, but I will see,”’ replies Number Two, 
who then addresses Number Three in the same strain ; 
and so the game goes on until all in the circle are 
keeping up a vigorous patting with the right hand. 

A fresh start is'now made, with both hands in 
motion. On the third round, the right foot pats the 
floor; on the fourth, both feet move; on the fifth, 
the head begins to wag, and the game is finished, 
amid much merriment, with each player endeavoring 
to keep hands, feet, head and body in motion at the 
same time. 

It is only a game, anda romping one at that, but 
tucked away among the fun is this sober truth: 
People who are neighbors imitate each other. Your 
mothers think of this, girls, when they decide that you 
should attend one school rather than another; it is 
the thought that influences the “yes” or “no,” as 
the case may be, when you ask permission to visit 
certain places. If sent among the good and wise, the 
chances are that you yourselves will grow in goodness 
and wisdom. On the other hand, you cannot be 
much in the company of the silly or the vulgar and 
not catch their undesirable ways of thinking and 
acting. We take our tone, whether for good or bad, 
from the circles in which it is our habit to move. 
Little by little our “next neighbors” make our lives 
a reflection of their own. 

Did you ever think how much 
there is in the word “ touch ” ? 

The beautiful picture needs “just a touch” to 
make it perfect ; the pianist’s “ fine touch” brings a 
storm of applause from his audience; that it ‘* bears 
the touch of a master hand ” is said of the successful 
book ; and—as the poet sings—“ one touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin.” 

Then, there is the home touch! The girl who has 
that is to be envied, for she possesses a charming 
gift that can impart happiness to many, and wherever 
she lives, whether in tent or palace, it will be 
“sweet home.” 

Have you not noticed the difference between a 
stiff ribbon bow tied by clumsy fingers ever so care- 
fully, and the graceful grouping of loops and ends 
that a milliner so deftly twists into shape? 

The same difference, only, of course, on a much 


NExT NEIGHBORS. 


THE Home Toucu. 


larger scale, exists between the house that has nv: 
felt the magical home touch and the one that Aas. 

Both dwellings may be equally neat and orderly, 
but in one the furniture says, “ Don’t dare to take a 
single piece of us out of its set place,” while in th- 
other, “Come, use us, and be comfortable; we are 
not here simply to be looked at,” is the greeting. 

Tidies and cushions, pictures and books wear a 
stand-off air in the first mansion ; in the second, they 
all are hospitality itself ! 

Don’t be tempted, my dears, to undervalue the 
home-making talent. 

“Clever” girls abound. You find them every- 
where, each with her artistic or scientific bent of 
mind. Really, the supply of mere cleverness ex- 
ceeds the demand, at present! 

But for the “ mother ” girls, having quiet domestic 
tastes, and with that Midas touch that brings forth the 
gold of home-pleasantness, there is always room! 

The world could better spare its artists than its 
home-makers. 

Secumene. A rainy afternoon near the close 
. of vacation. 

Bright Eyes is putting the top drawer of her bureau 
in order. Ernestine, comfortably ensconced in the 
window seat, is looking through a pile of disused 
school books which she proposes to send “down 
South ” for the benefit of a mission school. 

“Well, old arithmetic, you and I have had some 
hard tussles together,” she says to her much-worn 
Greenleaf. ‘“ Now I bid you an affectionate farewell. 
Next term I take up algebra.”’ 

“ Don’t you hate beginning things?” asks Bright 
Eyes. “Ido. The first week of school I feel like a 
rabbit in a trap—’specially when we have arithmetic, 
horrid stuff! After you’ve been pegging away at 
studies for a while you don’t mind it quite so much. 
I certainly dislike the beginning.” 

“Oh, dear!’ she adds, a minute later. “What 
shall | do with these odds and ends? If I put them 
back in the drawer it will look as messy as ever.” 

Odds and ends, indeed! A puzzle purse—begun. 
A table square to be outlined in wash silks—begun. 
A pair of crocheted bedroom slippers—begun. A 
catch-all of perforated cardboard worked in cross- 
stitch—begun. A sketch in water colors—begun. 
A handkerchief with drawn-work border — begun. 
And half a dozen other trophies of the various em- 
ployments that have interested Bright Eyes during 
the summer—all begun, none completed. 

“Haven't I learned to do lots of fancy work?” 
she asks with surprising complacence. 

“Yet you don’t like * beginning’ things!” suggests 
Ernestine slyly. ‘Looking at that collection one 
would hardly think so.” 

Bright Eyes picks up the purse; crochet hook, 
silk and beads are tightly tangled together. “I 
meant to finish it—I truly did,” she says very se- 
riously. ‘ Now I have forgotten the stitch. I guess 
what I need is a dose of stich-at-tt-ive-ness /” 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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THE HOUSEHOLD LAUNDRY. 
Washing, Boiling, Starching and Ironing. 

EQUIPMENT, PREPARATION AND MANAGEMENT, LOOKING TO 
Economy oF TIME, MONEY AND PATIENCE IN PRODUCING 
PERFECT WorRK. 

IX.—IRONS AND IRONING. 

FTER “washing day ” is 
over, its counterpart and 
supplement, “ironing 
day,” is next in order. 
To deprive the latter so 
far as possible of its ter- 
rors, every housewife 
should at the outset pro- 
vide herself with a good 
equipment, which will 
cost but a trifle more 
than an indifferent out- 
fit, the increased ex- 
pense bearing no pro- 

portion to the satisfaction and the lightening of labor 
which will result from their employment. When pro- 
cured and in use, they should be well cared for, and 
kept in perfect condition. Care costs nothing save 
time and thought, and the little which is bestowed in 
this direction as a precautionary measure is returned 
ten fold in the time that is saved and the satisfaction 
which is enjoyed. 

The supply of tools required especially for this de- 
partment of the work is not large. Given a good set 
of irons, a few woolen “holders” for the protection 
of the hands, a supply of “ironing cloths,” a bosom 
board for shirts and a larger one for skirts, or the two 
combined in one, and the list is pretty much com- 
pleted. Any ordinary table answers the purpose, 
though there are several “ironing tables” in the mar- 
ket which possess more or less merit. One, espe- 
cially, has as attachments two bosom boards which 
slide out from beneath the table-top, springs for hold- 
ing the articles smooth, a drying rack at the back, 
and other attachments. These appliances are well 
to have, if one fancies them; but they are not indis- 
pensable for even the finest of work. An English in- 
vention, which has not been widely adopted in this 
country, but which has certain advantages, is an as- 
bestos stand for flatirons, which prevents the absorp- 
tion of heat by whatever the iron may be placed upon 
when not in active use. 

When not in use irons should be kept in a dry place, 
free from dust. Dampness is liable to cause rust, 
especially if the irons are not of first-class quality. A 
thoroughly good iron will not easily rust ; but should 
it do so, damage has been incurred which can only 
partially be repaired. Rubbing over with beeswax 
and lard will do something, and is perhaps as good a 
treatment as can be recommended. But this will not 
be necessary if the proper care is used “between 
times.”” It isa good plan to have an “ ironing closet,” 
warm, dry and shut off from dust, in which to keep 
all the articles required at ironing, with perhaps such as 


relate to starch and bluing. But tubs, pails and other 
articles likely to communicate dampness should never 
be tolerated there. Some people allow their irons to 
stand almost continually upon the stove, on the 
ground that it is often handy to have a hot iron at 
hand; but the practice is damaging and should not 
be followed. Two or three times a year it is well tu 
thoroughly wash the irons with warm water in which 
a tablespoonful of lard to the gallon of water has been 
melted. They are to be thoroughly dried before they 
are set away. 

As the irons must be hot, regardless of the weather, 
it is well for the ironer to study how the proper degree 
of heat may be obtained without converting the entire 
apartment into an oven during the summer season. 
One plan which is commended by those who have 
tried it, is the use of an old-fashioned cake griddle, 
which sets into the front part of the stove, and being 
quite thin brings the irons near the fire where they 
heat quickly. Another plan is the employment of an 
oil stove, which is often found to be a great advan- 
tage, as it can be placed in any convenient corner, 
and one of moderate size, with a relay of three irons, 
will be found to work very well. If the iron should 
become too hot, do not plunge it into cold water, as 
this will soon spoil its temper and finish. Let it 
stand upon the stove hearth or the table, with the 
smoothing side exposed to the air for a few minutes, 
and it will be ready for service. Before being used, 
the iron should always be tested upon cloths kept for 
the purpose, and not, as is too often the practice, by a 
touch with a wet finger. This will reveal both the 
degree of heat and whether the surface is entirely 
clean, so that the goods shall not be soiled or injured. 

A good workman always has in readiness the tools 
which he will use, so that after operations are begun 
time need not be lost in getting them together. This 
should be the course pursued by the laundress, both 
on washing day and ironing day. The sprinkling of 
the clothes is usually done the evening previous, but 
the custom is only partially correct. For ordinary 
white clothes the plan is a good one. Shirts and 
other articles which are to be starched do not require 
sprinkling ; while colored goods are likely to suffer in 
color if left damp over night. Much the better way, 
therefore, is to put the irons to heat first of all in the 
morning; then gather the appliances for the day’s 
work, in readiness to begin operations, which will re- 
quire but a few moments; after this has been done, 
and before beginning on the white clothes, which 
were dampened the night before, take the colored 
clothes, sprinkle and roll them, and set them aside. 
They will be uniformly dampened and ready for the 
iron by the time the white goods are out of the way. 
Water which is a little warm is preferable for sprin- 
kling clothes, as it will penetrate the fabric much more 
readily than when quite cold. 

It scarcely needs be said that the flatirons should 
not be put to heat while the stove is being used for 
cooking, more especially for frying ; the iron is quite 
likely to be soiled, and to give the odor of the food to 
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the clothes. When the irons are sufficiently heated, 
begin work promptly and systematically ; but before 
applying them to the articles to be smoothed, be sure 
that they are tested on a piece of cloth kept for the 
purpose, or on some article of little value, in order to 
make sure that there shall be no scorching or smear- 
ing. If any roughness is apparent in the iron, it may 
be rubbed upon coarse paper, and the latter may be 
sprinkled with table salt. This is a very good manner 
of treatment where the iron seems to be wanting 
in polish. 

Perhaps as good a plan as can be pursued is to have 
the work begin with the sheets, which may be fol- 
lowed with the linen tablecloths, the latter being 
folded so that the selvages shall come even. By this 
time the operator and her implements will be at their 
best, and the shirts, collars and cuffs, which require 
the most skill-and the best of conditions, may be 
taken in hand. The method of work upon them will 
be considered a little later. The remainder of the 
fine goods are then to be taken, leaving the unstarched 
and coarser pieces till the last. Of the latter, a great 
many, if properly folded and pressed, so as to give 
them a smooth surface, may with the utmost pro- 
priety be used without ironing. If any thoughtful 
woman will look over the weekly wash, and consider 
carefully the uses to which the various articles are to 
be put, she will have no difficulty in finding a good 
many regardirg which she would be puzzled to answer 
the simple question, “* Why do you iron these?” 

For table linen, the irons should be heavy, and as 
hot as they can be safely used. In orcer to bring out 
the pattern handsomely, there should be several thick- 
nesses of flannel beneath the linen, and the latter 
should first be thoroughly treated in single thickness. 
Then it should be folded lengthwise, with the selvage 
toward the operator, and one side smoothed; that 
side being folded in, the upper portion is treated, 
folded again, and so on till the entire cloth is smoothed 
and folded. Napkins are handled on the same prin- 
ciple. If quite damp when ironed, neither will need 
to be starched at all, as the iron will give a brilliant 
finish, 

Flannels should be ironed as little as possible, and 
never with a very hot iron, as it shrinks the goods 
and spoils the finish. It is much better, for most 
flannels, to simply press the bands, facings, and 
other cotton or similar parts, folding the woolen part 
smoothly, and putting away for use. White clothes 
are to be ironed on the right side, but calicoes, ging- 
hams, embroideries, stockings and the like on the 
wrong side alone, or at most with a light passage of 
the iron over the right side. A very excellent effect 
is obtained on fine embroideries by ironing upon the 
wrong side with the fabric laid carefully between two 
thicknesses of fiannel. 

Where it is a necessity to iron tucks and plaits 
(never a very welcome task), they should be placed 
with the right side up, and after they have been 
smoothed out, a fine white cloth is to be placed over 
them. They are then gone over two or three times 


with a well-heated iron, when the cloth is removed 
and the finishing is done with the bare iron. Ham- 
burgs, insertions and the like are always to be ironed 
on the wrong side. Lace trimming on cotton gar- 
ments should be but slightly starched, if at all, and 
the iron should be used, not along the lace but across 
it, from edge to edge. In this way the full width is 
kept, while otherwise it would be made narrower and 
the pattern distorted. After ironing, the laundress 
should soften the lace by the careful use of her thumb 
and finger, afterward gathering it into little plaits, 
pinching them slightly and then shaking it out gently, 
which will give the lace its best aspect. 

White silk handkerchiefs are not to be dampened, 
but should be pressed with a moderately warm iron 
when entirely dry. China or India silk, on the other 
hand, should be ironed just before it is entirely dry. 
In all kinds of work, the laundress should have at her 
side a dish containing pure water and a piece of soft 
sponge or linen with which to moisten any spots 
which have been imperfectly ironed, or to remove any 
superfluous starch. 

The manipulation of shirts and other articles re- 
quiring a fine finish has been left to the last, on ac- 
count of its importance. Either hot or cold starch 
may be used, and will give good results if care be 
exercised. (Of course this “if” applies to everything 
connected with the work of the laundry, of the house- 
hold, and of the world of business endeavor.) It is 
to be presumed, therefore, that the starching has 
been done, and the shirt is ready for the application 
of the iron. A bosom board is indispensable, and 
the best style is that with clamps at the corners for 
holding the bosom firmly in place. The best cover- 
ing is one of soft flannel, and if there are two or three 
thicknesses, so much the better. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that everything connected with the work— 
irons, board, covering, cloths—must be scrupulov sly 
clean. Plenty of salt and strong paper should be at 
hand, so that if necessary the iron may be quickly 
freed from any adhering starch. 

The first stages of the work are done very much as 
any other articles are ironed. The best method is to 
iron first the neck band (which is never starched), 
then the sleeves, following with the back and then 
with the unstarched front. If the wristbands are to 
be polished, they should have attention before the 
bosom is taken in hand, in order that there may be 
no danger of injuring the latter by any final manipu- 
lations. The bosom board having been put in place, 
and the shirt fastened in position, if that be practical, 
it is an excellent thing to cover the bosom with a wet 
cloth and iron it over quickly with a very hot iron. 
The cloth is then removed, and with an iron as hot as 
it can be used without danger of scorching the linen, 
rub the bosom rapidly up and down, taking pains not 
to pass the iron either across or diagonally upon the 
fabric. As this is being done, the bosom should be 
pulled into place if necessary. A polishing iron with 
a rounded portion is very desirable in this work, as 
all the energy can then be concentrated upon a small 
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surface. bringing out readily all the gloss of the starch 
and the linen. If, unfortunately, the work should be 
seared, se as to give a yellow tinge, it should be hung 
in th’: sun, which will in a few hours draw out the dis- 
coloration. This is a valuable fact, not .nc-~wn to 
every wielder of the smoothing iron. Some laund- 
resses dampen the bosom with a wet cloth before be- 
ginning to iron, instead of spreading the cloth over, 
but the latter is much the better way. 

The process of ironing cuffs and collars is suffi- 
ciently indicated by the treatment of bosoms, as the 
purpose and effect are intended to be identical. 
Turnover collars are sometimes ironed over a form, 
but the skillful laundress will shape them equally well 
and much easier with her hands, using the iron in 
such a manner as to give the right shape. If the 
buttonholes are tied together, the collars when dried 
will be found in perfect form. Collars and cuifs may 
also be dropped into a pail of the right size as they 
are finished, and will take a very good shape. 

The work of the Chinese laundrymen is well known 
for its perfection, and elicits frequent inquiry as to 
the secret of its excellence. It may be well to say 
that the true secret of their fine work is the unweary- 
ing patience with which they attend to every detail. 
Nothing can induce haste or impatience on their part. 
Hour after hour, day and night, they stand and labor 
at the bench, till the task is completed. The board 
which they use for the bosom is uncovered. Over it 
the shirt is adjusted, and immediately one-half the 
bosom and the plait is gone over with a wet cloth—a 
bit of old linen dipped in cold water. With the heel 
of his polishing iron, Sam then goes over the damp- 
ened portion, rubbing hard across till a slight polish 
is obtained. ‘Then the moisture is applied again, and 
the iron is rubbed up and down till that side is suf- 
ficiently polished, when the other half is done in the 
same manner. The bosoms are always entirely dry 
before the Celestial begins to operate upon them, 
and it will be seen that his method does not differ 
very much from our own. 

—A New England Housekeeper. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO BE REMEMBERED. 


A hit-or-miss rag carpet, with striped warp, is much 
less trouble to make than when the rags are striped, 
looks well and costs from three to five cents a yard 
less for weaving. 


A rather thin piece of unbleached cotton flannel 
makes the best of dish wipers. Its first wetting 
should be a thorough one in boiling water, and all 
linty qualities will be “laid.” 


Shaker flannel—that is, a part cotton material—is 
the best for children, especially infants. The admix- 
ture of cotton prevents much shrinking, and makes 
its lasting qualities greater. It may be had in very 
fine and soft, or in coarser and heavier varieties, and 
at a cost of from twenty cents to one dollar per yard. 

—Agnes Rosenkrans. 


Original in tints HOUSEKEEPING. 
WOMAN’S WORK AT THE COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION. 
I. 
The Purposes and Aims of the Board of Lady Managers. 


Beagle HE authorization of a Board 

%, of Lady Managers for our 
coming great fair, by Con- 
gress, came by the natural 
process of evolution, and 
was the direct result of the 
good work done by women 
», at the Centennial Exposition 

at Philadelphia, and the Cot- 
ton Centennial at New Or- 
leans. There was much talk 
and discussion before the ap- 
pointment of the Lady Man- 
agers, as tothe result of em- 
powering such a body, but 
at a dinner given some 
Bee months since by the presi- 

i “dent of the Commission, Mr. 
Palmer, in the course of his remarks, said: “The 
creation of so large a body of Lady Managers was 
the cause of much adverse comment. The course of 
that Board has justified the action of the Commission. 
It was the first time that our government had in any 
way recognized woman. The appointment of one 
hundred and fifteen to cooperate with the Commis- 
sion and to promote its development will have mani- 
fold results. It has dignified woman, a responsi- 
bility has been placed upon her outside of house- 
hold cares. It has given weight to her opinions; it 
has opened new avenues to her efforts. 

This body, presided over by Mrs. Potter Palmer of 
Chicago, has organized state committees throughout 
the country, and has been indefatigable in its efforts 
to procure represe:tation from foreign countries of 
work indicating the progress of woman. The Board 
will take entire charge of the interests of women at 
the coming exposition, and their most earnest wish 
and ambition is to develop to the fullest extent the 
grand possibilities which have been placed within its 
reach. They also wish to make memorable the first 
participation of women in an important national 
enterprise by preparing an object lesson to show 
their progress made in every country of the world 
during the century in which education and other 
privileges have been granted them, and to show the 
increased usefulness that has resulted from the en- 
largement of their opportunities. 

li is therefore a matter of first importance that 
such a collection be secured from every country as 
will give an adequate idea of the extent and value of 
what is being done by women in the arts, sciences, 
and industries—especially is it their purpose to show 
to the breadwinners, who are many of them fightir< 
alone the great battle of life—the various avenues uf 
employment which are being opened to them. 
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The first important issue to present itself to the 
Board of Lady Managers was whether the work of 
women at the Exposition should be shown separately, 
orin conjunction with the work of men under the 
general classifications. This was an important ques- 
tion, and the result proved that not only are there 
“Many men of many minds,” but women with a 
corresponding number — consequently there was 
strong feeling shown on both sides. Those who 
favored a separate exhibit believed that the variety 
of work done by women would not be fully ap- 
preciated unless shown in a separate building. 

On the other hand, the advanced thinkers felt that 
the exkibit should not be one of sex, but of merit, 
and that the time had come when they could con- 
pete side by side with men, with a moderate show of 
success. 

Both at the Centennial and the Cotton Exposition, 
the idea of a separate exhibit was maintained as 
nearly as possible, but disappointment was felt by 
many in the meagre and frivolous showing of the 
Woman’s Department. For the work shown in con- 
junction with men—of which there was great variety 
and quantity—they received little or no credit. Both 
dairy products and the interesting silk worm indus- 
tries, although prepared largely by women, went into 
the general classification, and so with the many ar- 
ticles made in the factories by men and women work- 
ing together ; woman’s distinctive part could not be 
separated without destroying the perfected, finished 
article. 

It was decided, therefore, that there should be no 
separate exhibit, but that each manufacturer should 
state whether his exhibit is in whole or part the work 
of women, and that there should be some device in- 
dicating this- fact, so that all visitors interested in 
this matter may see for themselves. This does not 
shut out a special exhibit in the Woman’s Building, 
and it will probably be decided to make a grand 
showing of the most distinguished and useful prod- 
ucts that women have yet given to the world. 

The Board of Lady Managers has been granted, by 
an act of Congress, the unusual privilege of appoint- 
ing members of each jury to award prizes for articles 
into which woman’s work enters. The number of 
women on each jury will be proportioned to the 
amount of work done by women, with corresponding 
department of classification. 

The statement has been frequently made, that 
women do not possess creative minds, and to refute 
this insinuation the Board desires to show what 
archeologists concede to be true—that the industrial 
arts among all primitive people were almost exclu- 
sively carried on by women. They originated the 
art of cooking, and the preparation of food, includ- 
-ing the grinding of grain, and making of it into 
bread ; the curing of skins and shaping of them into 
garments ; the invention of needles and the twisting 
of various fibres into threads for sewing and knitting ; 
the weaving of textile fabrics ; the use of vegetable 
dyes ; the art of basket making ; the modeling of clay 


into jars and vases for domestic use, also their orna- 
mentation and decoration. 

When these articles became profitable, they were 
appropriated by men. It is the wish of the Lady 
Managers that the chronological history of the origin, 
development and progress of the industries carried 
on by women, from the earliest time down to the 
present day, be shown. 

The Board advise that the states in which the 
legislature has taken no action should, through the 
Commissioners and Lady Managers, urge their promi- 
nent members to present a petition to the Governor, 
asking him to appoint a State Board, which should 
have an equal representation of men and women. 
The old adage, “ Inunion there is strength,” would 
certainly be exemplified in this matter. 

The Lady Managers and alternates are the chosen 
representatives, and until state boards are formed, 
it is their duty to arouse the interest of women in 
every country. In order to do this, Mrs. Palmer 
suggests one of the four best adapted to address an 
assembly of women, should be designated to go to 
each county seat or prominent town and meet the 
women and interest them in the enterprise. She 
who assumes this duty should be well posted as to the 
aims of the Board of Managers, the class of exhibits 
desired, and be able to answer clearly all questions 
which may arise. At this meeting an effort should 
be made to secure the name of some intelligent 
woman in each township, who will actively cooperate 
with the county committee, and who may be known 
as vice-chairman. 

In communities where the appropriations are small, 
an active and wide-awake committee can create and 
maintain an interest among women by a series of 
entertainments to help out the fund; for instance, a 
“Columbian Concert,” or a “Colonial Tea,” with 
olden costumes. 

The Lady Managers especially urge the committee 
on exhibits to ascertain what excellent work has 
been done by women in every county, and in every 
avenue of labor, and to enlist these women to prepare 
an exhibit in their special line, and to apply for space 
as early as possible. Art work; exhibits of handi- 
work of superior excellence ; kindergarten methods; 
cooking schools; physical culture; reform dress; 
methods of training in hospitals with all modern ap- 
pliances, as well as illustrations of the best methods 
of teaching. 

The Board, through Mrs. Palmer, has interviewed 
the Commissioner of Patents in Washington as to the 
feasibility of exhibiting the inventive genius of 
woman, as shown by the patents on file. The Com- 
missioner suggests that the best plan would be to 
select from the thousands of patents issued to women 
the ones that in the opinion of the fair committee 
seem the most notable, and most worthy of being 
exhibited. 

The secretary of the Board of Lady Managers re- 
ceives a consideration of $3,000 a year for services 
rendered. Mrs. Palmer was offered a salary of 
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$5,000 a year, but generously declined to accept only 
such a portion as would pay her private secretary. 
She feels it a pleasure to superintend the work with- 
out pay, particularly as she knows that her salary 
would have to be deducted from the amount which 
was assigned thein by Congress. 

Not only is it the desire of the Board to have full 
justice done women in their exhibits, but to provide 
suitable, respectable dormitories in which wage-earn- 
ing women may stay for a moderate price while visit- 
ing the great Columbian Exposition. 

With this end in view they are endeavoring to raise 
$150,000 capital stock, and are selling the shares at 
ten dollars each. One share entitles the holder 
to lodging for twenty-five days in any dormitory 
belonging to the association. The shares are trans- 
ferable, and in this way holders of shares can sell 
their rights to others when they do not care to 
spend so long a time, thus lessening their own ex- 
penses. No board is included in these charges, 
and no adult males will be allowed to lodge in the 


dormitories. 
—Annie Curd. 
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AN ORCHARD IDYL. 


The warm sun shines down on banks of white clover ; 
The honeybee, laden, flits by on the wing; 
And Jenny comes down where the peach trees bend over, 
And robin, gay rogue, is beginning to sing. 
Blue, so blue, are the skies where the 
swimming, 
And blue, yes, as blue, are the maiden’s bright eyes. 
But, alas! their fair beauty with teardrops are brimming, 
While there’s no hint of rain in the azure-hued skies. 


soft clouds are 


The robin trills louder his rapturous singing ; 

The pink blossoms drift on the breeze that floats by ; 
But Jenny’s heart throbs, and her thoughts are a-winging, 
As she spreads the white clothes on the clover to dry ; 

There is an empty nest in the apple tree hidden ; 
There’s a blackberry vine that is dead in the sun. 
It will rain, for the clouds by the breezes are bidden, 

And the linen half dry, and the washing half done! 


But the robin sang on. And the wind, idle rover, 
Still drifted the peach blossoms down to the grass ; 
For how could they know of a faithless young lover, 
And how could they read the sweet heart of a lass ? 
Still on moves the day. The sun, mounting high, 
Reveals anew nest in the old apple tree. 
And the rays reach the vine that seemed dead, and they spy 
A promise of hope, that the summer will see. 


And Jenny, slow tripping where blossoms bend over, 
Finds that, silly maiden, that banishes tears, 

As she plucks, with a smile, the hazel-ringed clover 
That bringeth good fortune and drives away fears. 

Ah! Jenny, the robin, his carol still singing, 
Is watching the scene, with bird-wisdom wise, 

And he notes, I am sure, that the wind is a-bringing 
No hint of a shower, in the blue of the skies. 


So the peach petals drift, as the bee, busy rover, 
Flies home at the close of the long summer hours, 
And sees blushing Jenny a-greeting her lover 
Where the red robin nests, and the white clover flowers. 
—Marienne Heaton. 
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THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 
Cereals, Meats, Vegetables, Fruits, Condiments, Etc. 
IX.—THE KING OF VEGETABLES. 

xc: IKE many another good thing, 

“*' the potato was found in 
America, though it was not a 
native of the northern por- 
tion of the continent. It ap- 
pears to have originated 
among the mountains of 
Chili, but there is some ques- 
tion whether it may not also 
have grown in other portions 
of South America. Be that 
as it may, the Spaniards, 
in ther career of conquest, 
found it growing near Quito, and, in their zeal for 
spreading the fame of their New World enterprises, 
shipped the tubers back to Spain, among the other 
curious productions of the western countries. These 
early potatoes were little fellows, being probably 
about the size of mirbles; but they were very whole- 
some food, and were used by the natives in the manu- 
facture of a sort of bread, the process for which is 
not described by any of the writers of those days. 

From Spain the potato, or éa¢tata, as it was called 
in the original tongue, went into Italy, and thence to 
Belgium ; whence, in the course of time, it made its 
way into England. About the same time it was also 
brought from North Carolina and Virginia by Sir 
Walter Raleigh’s colonists, and introduced to Ire- 
land, being cultivated on Raleigh’s estate near Cork. 
Within a century * Raleigh’s fatal gift,” as it has not 
inaptly been called, had become the standard food 
of the people of that unfortunate island. ‘The wretch- 
edly poor peasantry could generally manage to culti- 
vate a * potato patch” of sufficient size to keep them 
from actual starvation—when the crop was a fair one. 
But it occasionally happened that there was a failure, 
when the result was heart touching. In the winter of 

739 such a famine began, and it is believed that fully 
one-fifth of the people of Ireland died before the 
coming of harvest time the following year. This sad 
fate was due to the habit existing among the people 
regarding the gathering of their crop of edibles. In- 
stead of digging the potatoes and storing them safely 
for winter consumption, the people had acquired the 
habit of leaving them in the ground, and digging 
them as wanted for consumption. The result was 
that when an unusually “cold snap” froze the ground 
to a greater depth than common, it spoiled all the 
food of the poor peasantry, and, little heeded by the 
rest of the world, they perished by thousands. 

It should te borne in mind that during this time 
Ireland had been rent by wars, great and small, so 
that no other crops could be matured or depended 
upon. A hostile army could hardly take the time to 


dig and destroy or carry away the potatoes which 
grew everywhere; hence the dependence which came 
to be placed upon them. But even in the later years, 
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improvement in methods, and within the memory of 
those now living the Emerald isle has frequently es- 
caped wholesale starvation only through the un- 
bounded hospitality of America, which has unloaded 
its storehouses for the relief of the sufferers. Poetic- 
ally speaking, this might be considered a measure of 
justice for having sent the “ fatal gift” so many years 
ago. Yet but for this gift, it is hard to understand 
how the life of the denizens of that island could have 
been sustained during many of the trying periods in 
Ireland’s history. 

An English writer of 1597 speaks of the new impor- 
tation from America in this manner: “The roote 
is thicke, fat and tuberous; not much differing either 
in shape, colour or taste from the common Potatoes, 
saving that the rootes hereof are not so great nor 
long; some of them as round asa ball, some ouall 
or egge-fashion, some longer and others shorter ; 
which knobbie rootes are fastened unto the stalks 
with an infinite number of threddie strings.” The 
“common potatoes,” to which reference is here made, 
were what are now known as sweet potatoes, which 
had also but lately been introduced to England. 

As an article of food, the potato is chiefly valuable 
on account of the large proportion of starch which it 
contains. Speaking in general, analysis shows the 
bulk of the tuber to be composed of about seventy- 
five per cent. of water, twenty per cent. of starch, 
three per cent. of sugar and two per cent. of nitro- 
genous matters. The composition varies consider- 
ably according to season, soil, variety and other 
causes. The principal ingredients of the “ash” are 
about sixty per cent. of potash and nineteen per cent. 
of phosphoric acid. The potato, properly cooked and 
seasoned, is one of the most palatable and univer- 
sally popuiar articles of food, and a great degree of 
perfection has been reached, especially within the 
past half-century, in the varieties produced. 

The cultivation of the potato is by no means diffi- 
cult, while with care it yields much the largest return 
per acre of any modern food product in the standard 
list. The approved varieties may be divided into 
“early” and “late” sorts; but the difference is by no 
means as pronounced as in some other articles. The 
“early” varieties, to be sure, are much more quickly 
grown than some of the others, but having once ma- 
tured they retain their qualities almost indefinitely, 
and with proper care may be kept well into the follow- 
ing year. Sward ground, or new land, which has not 
before been under cultivation, is preferable for the 
potato field, as there is a quality in the product which 
cannot be obtained ata later planting of the same 
field; but naturally this advantage can only rarely be 
secured. A damp, heavy soil is not good for the 
crop, apart from the tendency to rot; but with this 
exception the tubers can be confidently planted on 
any ground of ordinary fertility. On “new ground” 
no artificial fertilization is required, as a rule, in order 
to secure the best quality in the yield; nor is exces- 
sive manuring to be commended, except the sole ob- 


ject be to obtain the greatest possible production 
from the field occupied. To force the crop is to in- 
crease the quantity at the cost of quality, and to 
greatly extend the liability to disease. The details 
of cultivation are too well known to require repetition 
in an article of this character. 

There is one fact in connection with the prepara- 
tion of potatoes for cooking which it may be well to 
state. When the tuber, owing to the want of suffi- 
cient earth about the base of the vine, is exposed to 
the sunlight, the skin and flesh are turned a bright 
green. If any such are found in the “mess,” they 
should be thrown away. Not only are they unpala- 
table, but the green portion has been found poison- 
ous; no portion of that potato should be eaten, and 
if cooked with others it will impregnate with a disa- 
greeable flavor the entire boiling. 

There are three principal methods of cooking the 
potato—boiling, baking and frying—and a great many 
combinations and modes of serving after the cooking 
has been accomplished. Very much the more general 
method is by boiling ; and a properly boiled potate is 
no small luxury. In order to obtain the best results, 
the water, slightly salted, should be at the boiling 
point when the potatoes are put in, and should be 
kept boiling till the cooking is done. The tubers 
should then be carefully removed from the water, and 
their own heat will quickly dry them. 

In the earlier days of the country, baking potatoes 
was usually done in the ashes of the kitchen fireplace, 
or some substitute, like a heated cavity in the ground, 
and very delicious were these “ baked potatoes ” when 
prepared by a skilled person. In the modern de- 
velopment, the oven of the stove or the range takes 
the place of the pile of hot ashes, and the product has 
at least the advantage that it is more cleanly and 
agreeable to handle. In this method, as in boiling, 
there should Le a strong heat when the potatoes are 
introduced, and it should be maintained till the bak- 
ing isdone. The same rule will apply in even greater 
degree in the case of frying; for it is indispensable 
that the cooking medium shall be at a high tempera- 
ture when the vegetables are introduced, and that 
the heat shall be maintained throughout. Potatoes 
are never at their best unless carefully cooked, by 
themselves ; and no attempt to combine them in any 
kind of miscellaneous dish has ever succegded in giv- 
ing a satisfactory treatment of the tuber. The de- 
lightful, peculiar flavor of the well-cooked, “ mealy ” 
potato is lost in the combination. 

Just how the potato came into the territory of what 
is now the United States is not certain; but it seems 
that the first introduced to New England were brought 
back across the Atlantic from Ulster in Ireland. 
These were undoubtedly the descendants of those 
which Sir Walter Raleigh had taken from Virginia to 
Ireland, but how they came in Virginia originally is 
not shown, and there is no record that the aboriginal 
tribes of North America cultivated the crop previous 
to its introduction by the white man. From the two 
facts that it came to New England from Ireland, and 
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that it has during the past two centuries been so 
staple an article of food in that country, this vege- 
table has by common consent been called the lish 
potato. Many persons have erroneously supposed 
this name to imply that the tuber was a native of the 
Emerald isle; but this is by no means the case, as 
has been shown. 

While it was not till late in the eighteenth century 
that the potato came to be appreciated as it deserved 
for food purposes, its cultivation has since increased 
largely, though not in proportion to the rapidity with 
which some of the cereal crops have developed. The 
product of the northern states of our republic is fully 
equal in quality to that of any other portion of the 
world, and but for the comparatively perishable na- 
ture of the crop, there would undoubtedly be a very 
much greater area planted by our agriculturists. As 
it is, some two and a half millions of acres are devoted 
to the potato annually, the normal crop being over 
200,000,000 bushels, with a home valuation of some 
$85,000,000. The value, however, varies much less 
than the amount of the crop, which as lately as 1887 
fell to 134,000,000 bushels. When the production is 
large, the price goes down, and vice versa. The 
small crop of 1887 was worth fully ten million dollars 
more than the yield of the next year, which was almost 
70,000,000 bushels greater. 

The greatest potato-producing state in the Union 
is New York, which devotes to the crop (round num- 
bers being used in all cases) 370,000 acres and raises 
30,000,000 bushels, or fully one-seventh of the entire 
crop of the country. lowa is second in amount raised 
—17,000,000 bushels; though its area of 187,000 acres 
is eclipsed by the 203,000 acres which Pennsylvania 
gives to the raising of 16,000,000 bushels. Illinois 
comes next, both in area and quantity of product, 
while Wisconsin and Kansas cross each other for fifth 
place. The four New England states of Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Massachusetts, however, 
lead the country in the number of bushels produced 
per acre, the average for the four states being over 
too bushels an acre, which is attained by no other 
state, except remote Washington, which promises to 
become one of the finest potato-growing regions of 
the world. 

It is thus seen that the cooler climate of the north- 
ern states is favorable to this crop, as to many others 
in the list of standard food supply. Indeed, the po- 
tato, as it is known and appreciated to-day, cannot be 
successfully grown for any length of time in the 
warmer climates, without the introduction of fresh 
seed stock from the higher latitudes. The Bermuda 
potatoes, which come early in the season, to gladden 
the heart of the housewife with “new potatoes,” are 
grown from northern seed, which is regularly im- 
ported, while the product of the island itself is shipped 
back to the markets of this country, and especially of 
the northern states. 

The sweet potatoes and yams which are grown in 
the southern portion of our country are entirely dis- 
tinct in their botanical family relations from the 


“Trish” potato; but the tubers are used for a similar 
purpose, and in their chemical constituents differ but 
little, except from the fact of containing a larger per- 
centage of sugar. This quality also makes it more 
difficult to preserve the ripened product for any con- 
siderable length of time after it is taken from the 
ground. The exercise of care, and the occupancy of 
a cool, dry place will, however, enable one to keep 
the sweet potato in fair condition for a period ex- 
tending from two to four months after it is dug. The 
taste for the yam and its near relative, the sweet po- 
tato, is not by any means so general as for the ordi- 
nary potato. 

—A. G. Ormani. 
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MEMORIES. 


The summer sun is sinking now, 
The western sky is all aglow, 

As wand’ring through the meadow paths, 
The silent shadows come and go; 

The meadows where, in childish glee, 

I gathered flowers, or chased the bee. 


I bend and pluck a daisy fair, 
While tears my eyes are filling fast, 
For memory comes, with silent step, 
And lifts the veil that hides the past, 
While backward roll the by-gone years, 
So traught with sorrows, joys, and tears. 
I see myself, a slender youth, 
So full of plans for coming years, 
As slowly home I drove the cows, 
Naught knowing of life’s cares and fears, 
But longing much the world to see, 
And planning all that [ would be. 


Oh, eager, hopeful, trusting heart! 
You did not know life’s thorny way, 

Or, even when earth’s laurels won, 
How quick they fade at close of day. 

Would I could be a youth again, 

So free from heartache, care and pain. 


—Julia Wood. 
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THINGS USEFUL TO KNOW. 

Use a small, soft sponge to apply the blacking toa stove. 

Tannin mixed with mutton tallow is good for chapped 
hands. 

Put a teaspoonful of salt into a kerosene lamp once in 
a while. 

A good-sized sponge is 
washing windows 

A large, soft sponge, eitherdry or slightly dampened, 
makes a good duster. 

A paste made of equal parts of lard and powdered 
chalk will cure corns. 

Throw a quantity of salt in the stove if the chimney is 
on fire and there is danger from sparks; if not, let it burn. 

Nitre is excellent for a cold, especially a feverish one. 
Use ten drops to a teaspoonful, according to age, once in 
four hours. 

A bottle of flexible collodion is very useful for cracks in 
the hands, scratches, cuts, etc. Care must be taken to 


keep it well protected from the air. : 
—Annie S. Blossom. 
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THE SWEET POTATO, 
And the Manner in Which it May be Made to Tickle the 
Human Palate. 

URING the late fall and win- 
ter months the sweet potato 
is much used in Southern 
cookery. The yam or juicy 
variety is the favorite. This, 
while baking, exudes a sticky 

juice resembling molasses ; 
* still, a curious characteristic 
of all varieties of the sweet 
potato is that of being perfectly dry and tasteless 
until a hard frost has killed the tangle of vines, cover- 
ing the ground above the succulent tubers. Like 
some human natures, it takes the sharp touch of 
adversity to bring out their hidden sweetness and 
true worth. There are many ways in which sweet 
potatoes are utilized. Some of these will perhaps 
sound strange to Northern ears, while they will appeal 
tenderly to all palates in whatever section found. 
Although baked, boiled and fried, they are treated 
in a peculiar manner; the yams are laid in a bake- 
kettle, even when a stove is used for ordinary cook- 
ing, in order to prevent the juice from reaching 
and adhering to the bottom of the oven; the potatoes 
are washed with care to prevent abrasions of the 
skin, and they are then placed in the bake-kettle 
over and under live coals. It requires but a few 
moments to cook them in this way, and they are 
eaten with great gusto by old and young, either hot 
or cold, at meal time or between times. Boiled sweet 
potatoes, peeled when they have cooked tender, and 
treated in the following manner, form a delicious 
viand: A sirup is made of two tablespoonfuls of 
brown sugar added to a half-pint of water (this quan- 
tity is sufficient for a medium-sized dish of potatoes), 
a skillet is set on a bed of coals and well greased with 
sweet lard, the potatoes, dipped one by one in the 
sirup, are laid in the skillet to brown delicately. 
They must do this quickly, so as not to soak up 
grease, and must be served hot. No salt or pepper 
is used in preparing this dish. 

The fried sweet potato is prepared as follows: The 
tubers are peeled raw and cut in thin slices length- 
wise, and a skillet half filled with lard is set over the 
coals. When it begins to smoke, the slices are laid 
in carefully and turned when brown on one side. As 
soon as both sides have received the right color they 
are placed upon a small platter and carried to the 
table immediately, the supply thus furnished being 
replenished by the cook until all the guests have 
eaten to the full. If allowed to stand, the slices either 
grow sodden and heavy, or puff up in an unsightly 
manner. 

Several side dishes and two or more kinds of des- 
sert are made from yams. Of the former, potato 
cakes are atoothsome dish. They are made of boiled 
potatoes, which are peeled after cooking until quite 
tender, mashed finely and all fibrous matter carefully 


removed; to a quart of potato are added two eggs 
slightly beaten, two scant tablespoonfuls of butter, 
half a teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper. The 
eggs are stirred into the potato; the milk heated suf- 
ficiently to melt the butter, which must be put into it 
at the same time ; the salt and pepper is next added, 
and the mass worked with the hands in a thorough 
manner. It is then formed into flat cakes (they look 
better if cut out with a biscuit cutter) and rolled in 
flour. These cakes are browned in very hot lard. 
Care should be taken to beat the eggs just enough to 
mix the whites and yolks and no more, as their ad- 
hesive properties are needed to hold the mass together. 
“Potato custards” are also made from boiled po- 
tatoes, mashed and passed through acolander. ‘To 
a pint of the potato add three well-beaten eggs (sav- 
ing out the whites of two), half a pint of sweet milk, 
three tablespoonfuls of sugar, and spice to taste. 
Beat the whole mass thoroughly, and if it seems too 
thick add more milk, for it should be of the consist- 
ency of cake batter—sponge cake at that. An ordi- 
nary pastry must now be made and spread in pie-pans 
at least two inches deep; this crust should be baked 
lightly before the custard is poured in, then a second 
cooking given the pies. To improve their appear- 
ance, give them a third dose of the oven, for, upon 
removing them when done, you will beat the whites 
of eggs which were saved out to a stilf froth, add a 
tablespoonful of powdered sugar, and, spreading this 
mixture over each pie, return it to the oven until a 
light brown. This last fancy touch is not absolutely 
necessary, however; the custards will be very good 
without it. Other ways there are in which this suc- 
culent tuber may be induced to minister to the pleas- 
ures of the table, but surely enough have been de- 
scribed to show forth its many uses. Still, if one un- 
believer remains obstinately unconvinced, suppose 
he follow the example of Aunt Chloe’s large tribe of 
small pickaninnies, ¢. ¢., dig up a yam from the bosom 
of Mother Earth, by means of a much-abused “ bar- 
low knife,” rub off the red sand adhering to its sur- 
face on that portion of the breeches with which old 
mammy’s disciplining hand is most familiar, and pro- 
ceed to devour it sans intervention of fire—season- 
ing—or elaborately concocted recipes! Ah! while 
the sweet juice exudes upon chin and pinafore, and 
the toothsome morsels melt between the gleaming 
rows of teeth, the reputation of the Southern sweet 

potato—yclept “yam,” is triumphantly sustained! 
—kuth Argyle. 


HOW TO GET COOL DRINKING WATER. 


Cool mountain springs read rhythmically, but they often 
taste very warm. An exchange gives as rather a new no- 
tion the old one of keeping water cool in flannel-wrapped 
vessels. Almosi everybody has gone or is going some- 
where for the summer. If the “somewhere” is not a 
hotel with all the modern improvements, ice water in- 
cluded, get a common earthenware pitcher, the commoner 
the better, as it will be the most porous, wrap it all about, 
leaving no inch of it bare, with wet flannel. Keep the 
flannel wet and the water will shortly be almost ice cold. 
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THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


Some Easily-made Dainties. 


SE == EARLY every drawing-room now 


has on a table a pretty don- 
bonniére, perhaps one of filagree 
silver, or a covered one of ex- 
quisite Dresden china. These 
boxes are not intended merely 
as ornaments, but are meant to 
hold some dainty confection. 
One can go to a confectioner 
and buy the most tempting 
sweets, but it is an easy and 
pleasant occupation to make 
them for one’s self. Here are recipes for three or 
four kinds that are particularly nice : 


CREAMED WALNUTS OR PECANS. 

Take one cupful of walnut or pecan kernels and 
very carefully separate from them every particle of 
shell. ‘Io one scant cupful of sugar add one-third of 
a cupful of water. Put on the fire, and as soon as 
it begins to boil test it by dropping it in water. As 
soon as it is sufficiently cooked to drop in a soft 
lump instead of spreading out and dissoiving, take it 
from the fire and allow the candy to grow cool. 
Then add one teaspoonful of vanilla and begin to 
stir it. As soon as the candy loses its transparency 
and becomes milky looking, add the nut kernels and 
stir vigorously until each kernel is coated with the 
creamy sugar. If the nuts stick together, pull them 
apart, but if the candy is cooked to precisely the right 
point they will separate of themselves. These creamed 
nuts are delicious, and are sometimes called “ pra- 
lines,” but the real pralines, which are sold by old col- 
ored women on the streets of New Orleans, are very 
different, and are made as follows: 


PRALINES, 


Boil one cupful of brown sugar, a very little butter 
and one-third of a cupful of water together until the 
candy forms a soft lump when dropped in water. 
Take from the fire, and immediately stir in one-half 
cupful of pecan kernels. When the candy is a little 
cloudy looking, pour in spoonfuls on buttered tins so 
that it will spread out into round flat cakes. 

STUFFED DATES. 

Select soft, fresh dates, and remove the stones; 
into each cavity put an almond and roll the dates in 
powdered sugar. The almonds may be blanched it 
preferred, but if it is intended that they be mistaken 
for date seeds, it is better to leave them au naturel. 

CRYSTALLIZED FRUIT. 

Peel and divide into sections four Tangarine 
oranges. Also select two or three dozen firm Malaga 
grapes. Put two cupfuls of white sugar and one- 
third as much water on the fire, in a saucepan. Boil 
to the “thread,” that is until the candy will form 
threads when dropped from the spoon. Put the 
candy in a warm place where it will not boil, and 


then drop in two or three pieces of the fruit. Carefully 
lift out with a fork and put it on a greased plate. Be 
careful not to stir the candy, as that would make it go 
to sugar. Put in more fruit, and lift out carefully in the 
same way. If the candy should begin to sugar, add 
water and boil until it reaches the same point again. 
Continue the dipping until all the pieces of fruit are 
covered with a perfectly transparent and dry coat of 
candy. Nothing could be prettier than a small cut- 
glass dish heaped up with these fruits. 

—M. 7: Shutt. 
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MOTHER’S ROOM. 


Let us reverently enter, where a loving presence waits, 

Not far away from heavenly fields, with open, golden gates ; 

Tread lightly, hours are precious here on this seeming hoty 
ground, 

Dear Mother’s Room, where patient love and blessings rare 
abound. 


Speak softly, for unpleasant tones should never here be heard, 

No thought of strife, no angry voice, no bitter, burning word 

Be uttered ‘neath the healing wings of trust, and hope and 
peace 

Which hover over Mother’s Room and rest without surcease. 


Be gentle when in Mother’s Room, for here true gentleness 

Hath reign supreme, and here is known the soothing, sweet 
impress 

Of devotion at the cradle, at the altar and the tomb, 

Making of this a world of bliss in restful Mother’s Room. 


2e thoughtful here of word and deed where affection deep 
holds sway, 
Where a Mother’s prayers for her dear ones have utterance 


each day; 

Where pleadings long with wayward ones mingle with heartfelt 
pride ° 

For noble deeds. Where stricken hearts are soothed and tears 
are dried. 


Where’er we are, where’er we roam, whether on land or sea; 

Reflected back in memory’s glass, how pleasant ’tis to see 

That room where all that’s dear in life is nursed to bud and 
bloom, 

Oh! earth has not a charm more dear than that of Mother’s 
Room. 


__—Clark W. Bryan, 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEFPING. 
IN SEPTEMBER WE REALIZE THAT: 

Latin roots lie deeply buried. 

Wrappers are among the necessities. 

School dresses must be donned again. 

Summer roses have withered and gone. 

The peach season does not last forever. 

July and August do not complete the heated term. 

Carpet bugs and moths have taken no summer rest. 

Ministers have grown energetic, eloquent and inspiring. 

Lunch baskets must be filled with choicest, daintiest bits. 

“There’s no place like home,” and winter quarters 
must be secured. 

The fluttering of birds’ wings is only a premonition of 
the long journey South. 

No tracks are to be found on sandy beaches, summer 
acquaintances are of the past and the pets have been 
brought home. 
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A GASTRONOMIC CATALOGUE. 
With Practical Systems of Domestic Procedure. 
HEN the cook puts her head in 
the door and says in accents 
more or less respectful—the de- 
gree depending almost entirely 
upon her estimate of your 
housewifely ability—“Have you 
thought, mum, what you’d be 
orderin’ for dinner the day?” 
there comes over you a feeling 
of terror and dismay such as 
you have probably not felt 
since you were ten years old 
and stood up in geography class without your lesson. 
You cannot even answer “ Unprepared,” as in those 
happy, irresponsible days of childhood ; a satisfactory 
reply must be forthcoming, and that right speedily. 

The case is scarcely better if there is no cook, 
and only one’s own accusing conscience demands 
the plan for the next meal. A habit of leaving the 
planning of a day’s menu to the last minute results 
invariably in a stereotyped bill of fare, composed of 
the things easiest to prepare. This plan prevents the 
starvation of the family, but hardly goes any further. 
It is no more worthy of being called * housekeeping ” 
than is the feeding of the animals in the menagerie. 
To get the greatest variety of acceptable food for the 
family table really involves a large amount of serious 
mental effort. The conscientious mistress of a well- 
appointed house ought not to be satisfied until she 
has exhausted every gastronomic resource of her local- 
ity and the season. 

To do this, she must reduce her knowledge of 
things eatable to a system. If she attempts to carry 
it in her head, she not only loses the use of a good part 
of it, but she has to do more or less unnecessary think- 
ing. In a world and an age when there is hardly 
time to do half the things one wants to, any such 
waste of time is positively immoral. 

The way to get over this troublesome business of 
taking thought as to what we shall eat may be very 
briefly explained. Have a series of cards upon which 
are written the names of all the dishes which can be 
successfully made in the kitchen, leaving out, how- 
ever, the ones which are not liked by the major por- 
tion of the family. The cards may be about nine by 
twelve inches, cut out of stout, white cardboard and 
strung loosely on a string run through an eyelet in 
the top of each card. 

The usefulness of the system consists entirely in the 
arrangement of the names on the cards. ‘The classifi- 
cation is not based so much upon the likeness of the 
different articles of food to each other as upon the facil- 
lity with which they can be procured. This is best 
iliustrated perhaps by the luncheon cards. One bunch 
of them is headed “ Without Marketing,” and has on it 
all the light, simple dishes which can be gotten up with 
the things always to be found in pantry, or storeroom, 
or cellar. Many of these make good side dishes for 
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dinner, or nice additions to a breakfast. They in- 
clude all sorts of omelettes and other egg dishes, a 
cheese pudding, Welsh rarebits, tomato toast and 
many variations of the useful canned tomato—of 
which keep always a plentiful store—anchovy toast, 
patés made of the nice devilled game or other canned 
goods, so convenient to the modern housekeeper, 
apple or banana fritters, various sorts of pancakes, 
several recipes for different bouillons to be made 
with the prepared extract—in fact, the number of 
dainties that one can prepare with the things at 
hand is astonishing. Several cards full of them will 
prove by all odds the most useful on the string. Most 
of them one would never remember at all if the effort 
were made to carry them in mind; but having a hun- 
dred or more where the eye can run quickly over 
them, makes the planning of a delicious and easy 
luncheon a matter of a very few seconds. 

Then there are the dinner cards. Some are headed 
“ All the Year Around.” ‘They chronicle the usefui 
routine of boiled and baked—the stand-bys of every 
housekeeper. There are a dozen ways of cooking 
fowls with which to vary the monotony of winter 
diet. The less elaborate made-dishes of meats are 
here, too, and all the novel ways of cooking the 
standard vegetables. The different courses are on 
separa'e cards, for it takes a good many pages to 
hold all the things that even a very fastidious house- 
hold will eat with relish and gratitude. There is a 
card for “quick soups without stock,” another for 
“quick soups with stock,” and yet another for * soups 
to be made the day before.” There are “quick 
warm desserts,” “ quick cold desserts,” * morning des- 
serts "—meaning not that they are to be eaten in the 
morning, but that they must be made then. There 
is a card headed “Confectioner,” indicating the 
things which can be sent in freezers or paper boxes, 
with no trouble at all to anybody. There are two or 
three cards less worn than the others. These are the 
“Company Dinners,” and have the names of elabo- 
rate dishes which must be begun, or at least planned, 
the day before. 

The breakfasts are divided into * fifteen-minuie,” 
“half-hour,” “hour and “night-before ” breakfasts. 
Banish the dismal vision of a family sitting down to 
breakfast at 11 p. m., so as to have meal over and out 
of the way, and substitute a picture of the housewife 
setting rolls, or scalding salted fish and putting it 
a-soak, or moulding croquettes and breading them 
ready for quick frying the next day. 

There are cards by seasons, headed “* Spring 
Specialties,” and so on, through the other three. As 
these contain all the things whose day is brief, one 
will not be troubled by finding on an “ all-the-year- 
around ” card something which attracts the eye only 
to disappoint by the reflection that it may be six 
months before it can be had. There should be a 
special oyster card and a special salad card—but it is 
impossible to give more than an outline of the sys- 
tem. Every housekeeper will modify it to suit her 
own resources and the tastes of her own family. 
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“But will she know how to make all these things, 
just by their names?” No, and here is where the 
wonderful cookbook comes in. In my own case, 
opposite every name on the cards is a number corre- 
sponding to a recipe in a big pasted book. This 
book is made up of only those recipes which have 
proved useful. There is not a single one which is 
unreliable, unsuited to the size or the pretensions of 
the household, or which is disliked by more than one 
member of the family. It is made—let it be con- 
fessed—by cutting up the cheapest editions to be 
found of the best books, and taking only those things 
that are wanted. It did not cost very many dollars, 
but it simply could not be bought at any price. 
There are the chef d’auvres of Miss Parloa, Marion 
Harland, Miss Corson, Mrs. Herrick, Catherine 
Owen; clippings from Goop HovuskEKEEPING and 
other journals devoted to domestic science ; a good 
many manuscripts picked up from friends; some 
very excellent ones gathered from kindly negro 
cooks ; and a few little original creations, which are 
prized more highly than an equal number of orig- 
inal poéms. 

Perhaps it was vandalism to cut up the books, but 
the fruits of the crime are thoroughly enjoyed. A 
word must be added about our “probation box.” 
When I see or hear of anything I should like to try, 
a slip is dropped into a little box on the pantry 
shelf, and when a leisure day comes the dish is made 
and voted upon by the family. If they are willing 
to pursue the acquaintance, it is then, and not till 
then, pasted in the book, and entered upon its 
proper place in the cards. 

—Caroline G. Lingle. 
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SEPTEMBER. 


September means the bloom on purple grapes 
Whose ripeness fills with spice the hazy air; 

It means full fields,—the tiny seeds of Spring 
Developed in rich fruitage everywhere. 

The birds make music soft o’er growing bread, 

Which waits impatient to be harvested. 


September means much more than fruitful fields, 
Than purple grapes, or birds of thankful song ; 
It means a healthful bloom on rounded cheeks, 
Brought back to cities by the sick, now strong; 
The springing step and sparkling eye all show 
A harvest that mere fields can scarcely grow. 


September means a firmer grasp on reins 

That somewhat slackly lie through summer days ; 
A girding of the loins for new demands, 

A closer looking to the household ways. 
The children, as they turn to schoolroom door, 
Know, every one, that holidays are o’cr. 


September means a lesson to the wise, 
A lesson we would all do well to heed; 
The fruit, however pleasant of past days, 
Cannot the present satisfy or feed ; 
So let September mean beginnings new 
In work which waits for faithful hands to do. 


—Ella Lyle. 
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TOUCHING THE TOILET. 
The Simplest and Best Methods for the Cultivation and 
Preservation of Personal Comeliness. 
In Two CHaprers.—CHaprer I. 
Sard: HAT every woman, more espe- 
BE cially, and every man on general 
principles, ought to believe in 
the science of human beauty, 
and to cultivate it, needs not be 
argued. Especially, they ought 
co make the most and the best 
of that which nature has given 
them. It is bad enough to see 
an untidy, slovenly, unkempt 
person of the masculine gender, 
outside ot such conditions of 
labor as necessitate rough 
clothes and begrimed hands and faces; but it is in- 
finitely worse to see a woman who cares so little for 
her personal appearance that she will not take pains 
to look as well as she can. 

First of all, let her be neat in attire. ‘There is noth- 
ing more repulsive to a person of taste, whether man 
or woman, than to see about the dress of another in- 
dications of carelessness and neglect. ‘Too often we 
observe women of all ages, from girlhood to old age, 
with clothing so carelessly adjusted as to give birth 
to the conviction that either they cared nothing for 
external appearance, and their impression upon others, 
or that they did not know the ditterence between tidi- 
ness and slovenliness. It is not necessary for this 
instance that one’s clothing shall be rich in material, 
or even fashionable in its make-up. It may be the 
thread-bare raiment of poverty, for that matter; se- 
verely plain in every feature, of a style which pre- 
vailed and had its fall months or years before. None 
of these things are so offensive to good taste as to 
see the richest and most fashionable material hung 
slouchily upon the figure, accompanied by any one of 
the thousand indications of culpable shiftlessness to 
which a hint has been. It is a woman’s duty to dress 
as neatly and as tastefully as she can, not meaning 
by any means extravagance, or the incurring of un- 
warranted expense. Cleanliness, however, is so im- 
peratively demanded that there can be no excuse, 
among high or low, for its neglect. 

3ut this is no more true in regard to the raiment 
than of the person. Unfortunately (as many seem to 
believe) the operation of the human mechanism is 
such that to keep the body at its sweetest and best, 
unceasing vigilance—with the use of plenty of soap 
and water—is demanded. Yes, that is the indispen- 
sable—soap and water! Of course there is a choice 
in the materials to be used. We should have a pure, 
fine soap, and soft, clear water, just the purest and 
best of each which it is possible to obtain; but soap 
and water of some quality must be had, and an in- 
ferior article is better than suffering from dirt and 
neglect. As to the kind of soap which should be em- 
ployed, individual taste must largely govern. Almost 
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any of the standard toilet soaps are good: the gly- 
cerine and the oatmeal in some cases being found 
especia.ly agreeable to the skins of those using. An 
economical but a very excellent article is procured by 
purchasing a pound or two of white Castile soap, cut- 
ting it into cakes of convenient size for use. This 
is recommended especially in case of cutaneous erup- 
tions and chronic tenderness of the skin. 

Probably everybody has a method for using soap 
and water, but a very good one, though it may be too 
simple for general popularity, is this: Cleanse the 
hands thoroughly as a primary step, and then set to 
work without sponge or cloth, by making a fine lather 
upon the hands, and applying it faithfully to the face, 
neck, arms or whatever portion of the anatomy is 
under treatment. Then, taking a little more water 
upon the hands, go faithfully over the soapy surface, 
rubbing all of the muscles well and working the soap 
and water so thoroughly into every fold and pore that 
there shall be no grimy corner left. Then clear away 
the soapy water with sponge, napkin or whatever 
method may be preferred, follow with a douse of 
fresh, cool water, and note the result in the way of 
bodily cleanliness and vigor. If the skin is thor- 
oughly treated in this manner, and it can hardly be 
done too often, it will rarely need any of the dirty. 
sticky, disagreeable cosmetics which are altogether 
too much the fashion. Of course they have to be 
used sometimes; but there are a great deal better 
ways of bringing out a beauty which is natural and 
attractive—“ made up” beauty is always the reverse 
of attractive, even though it be endured in silence by 
those who are brought in contact with it. 

For those who need something a little different 
from ordinary soap and water, or who think they do— 
which amounts to the same thing—the oatmeal bath 
is commended as healthful, cleansing and harmless. 
It costs but little, and gives to the skin an enviable 
whiteness and softness, if we may believe those who 
habitually use it in some form. It may be conven- 
iently used by taking in the proportion of five pounds 
of oatmeal, half a pound of Castile soap reduced to 
powder, and a pound of orris root. This mixture is 
put into bags of thin cheese cloth, six inches square 
(the exact size is not material), which can be very 
rapidly made upon a sewing machine, but which are 
only loosely filled. These are dipped in warm water, 
and used as asponge. They are recommended, how- 
ever, to follow a thorough application of soap and 
water as above indicated. 

It may not be amiss to indicate in this connection 
cerfain other articles which may be used for the com- 
plexion, either directly or indirectly. Where the 
water is hard and unsatisfactory, the addition of a 
very slight quantity of powdered borax—a small pinch 
to a good-sized basin of water—will be found to 
soften the water and also to cleanse the skin very 
effectually. It is especially efficient in removing 
stains from the hands, and will take away those which 
the strongest soap will hardly affect. ‘Lemon juice 
is also well known as a whitening agent, and for the 
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removal of freckles and similar discolorations. A 
few drops on a damp cloth rubbed over the face at 
night will be found very beneficial. It is also said 
that the same course when exposed to mosquitoes 
will prevent the bites of the insects, as they do not 
fancy the smell or taste of the lemon. 

In this connection, without going into the realm of 
medical treatment, it is not inappropriate to say that 
flour of sulphur is a very excellent agent for clearing 
up the skin in many cases of eruption and disfiguring 
pimples. An adequate dose is made by mixing half 
a teaspoonful of sulphur with a teaspoonful of honey, 
to be taken three mornings in succession. Then pass 
three mornings without medication, take it for three 
more, pass three and take for three a third time. 
There let the matter rest for a time, and if the cause is 
not removed, try another course in the same manner. 

For those who find a toilet powder indispensable, 
it may be said that the very best which are sold are 
composed simply of powdered and scented starch. 
These are harmless, they are much better for use than 
some of the imported, high-priced nostrums, which 
are loaded with poisonous substances, and which fre- 
quently produce the most mortifying and incurable 
eruptions and skin diseases. A powder of this kind 
costs as near to nothing as can well be imagined, 
and every woman can make her own, supplying her 
friends, if she chooses. Here isa very good prescrip- 
tion for violet powder: Wheat starch, six parts by 
weight ; powdered orris root, two parts. The starch 
having been reduced to the finest possible powder, 
the two are mixed thoroughly together and perfumed 
by the addition of two drops oil of lemon, one drop each 
of oils of cloveand bergamot. This amount of oil would 
be sufficient to scent several ounces of the powder. 

These directions and suggestions are intended for 
the benefit of those who have little money to squander 
on toilet notions, and little time for indulging in lux- 
uries as such. They may, however, like to read the 
routine of a fashionable Parisian lady’s toilet, as it is 
described in a current publication. In the first place, 
Madame takes a tepid bath of twenty minutes, fol- 
lowed by a shower bath of five minutes, after which 
she rests for half an hour. Her face, throat and neck 
are then subjected to a gentle friction with dilute 
elder flower water, slightly warm, to remove all im- 
purities from the skin and give the surface a clear 
ivory hue. Scented orris powder is then rubbed into 
the hair and brushed out again, pains being taken to 
remove all which would show about the temples and 
the neck. A delicate cream, of which lettuce juice is 
the principal ingredient, is then laid over the face, 
neck and hands, and left for ten minutes, its office 
being to remove the traces of weariness and * high” 
life. It is then carefully removed, the operation being 
a delicate one, in order that the skin may not be red- 
dened, but left polished and whitened. This is fol- 
lowed by the application of a mixture of rice powder 
and bismuth, which is also a proceeding requiring 
great skill, the object of which is to give a clear, ala- 
baster whiteness, with a trace of lustre, but without 
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showing any sign of a foreign substance. When this 
has been done perfectly by the skillful maid, who has 
been trained to wonderful nicety of operation, and 
whose happiness, if nothing more, depends upon her 
success, the eyes are taken in hand. Nct literally, 
but for the purpose of artificial perfection. The brows 
are first smoothed with a small, soft brush, which 
leaves a trace of Indian coloring, too delicate to show 
its nature without the closest inspection, while a 
leather stamp leaves just the faintest kind of an im- 
pression or shadow beneath the eyes, to increase 
their brilliancy. Fortunately our American women, 
no matter how exalted their social station, have too 
many duties, too much activity assigned to their days 
to devote so wearisome a round daily to such exces- 
sive perfection of the toilet. 

Wrinkles are, of course, the special detestation of 
every woman, and when they begin to make their ap- 
pearance, one of the most perplexing questions is as 
to how they can be removed, or at least the evil hour 
of their coming be put off for atime. There has re- 
cently been a good deal of nonsense printed in various 
channels as to this subject, and one of the most cher- 
ished fads is that the steaming of the face will remove 
them. This is one of those half-truths which are 
simply deceit and disappointment. Wrinkles appear 
because the fine muscles of the face lose their tone, 
the tissue shrinks, and the skin fits itself to the de- 
pressions which are thus left. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that wrinkles can be wholly eradicated, espe- 
cially those which are due to advancing years. Let 
us “grow old gracefully,” and accept the inevitable 
with the best grace possible. A cheerful disposition 
will do wonders toward lighting up the face and mak- 
ing one’s friends forget or overlook entirely the signs 
of advancing years. But wrinkles frequently come on 
prematurely, and prove extremely vexatious. 

It is unquestionably true that a proper, thorough 
and careful course of face massage will do a good 
deal to help things, where the skin has become dull 
and lifeless, as will especially happen in cases of gen- 
eral decline or ill-health. From two to four times 
during each twenty-four hours the face should be 
gently but systematically rubbed, the best method 
being to employ a fine towel ora bit of red flannel. 
‘The finger ends answer very well, but it is more diffi- 
cult to use them without weariness. It will be noticed 
after a few days that the skin is gaining in tone and 
vigor, when the degree of vigor employed may prop- 
erly be increased. 

Bad air is one of the most potent causes of wrinkles, 
and the remedy, of course, is the getting of good air. 
Excellence of the highest degree may not be attain- 
able: if not, let us get the best that we can. Goop 
HovsEKEEPING has always, and very wisely, advo- 
cated an abundance of air, and one can do no better 
than to follow its urgent suggestions. With good 
air should come good living, and plenty of nutritious 
food, especially that which has fat-producing quali- 
ties. Massage of the face is well recommended, 
using a light, gentle, circular motion of the fingers, 


while much may be done by cultivating flexibility and 
voluntary motion of the muscles of the face, espe- 
cially those affecting the wrinkled portions. And it 
may not be amiss, though it be a delicate matter, to 
suggest that an overworked, thankless, hopeless life 
will inevitably wrinkle the fairest face with furrows 
that no agency this side the grave can remove, till the 
cause shall have been lifted. 

There is another trouble from which some women 
suffer, which can be easily remedied. Reference is 
made to the shining of the skin, especially after bath- 
ing, which is sometimes so annoying. ‘To cure this, 
which is principally noticeable in warm weather, a 
little camphor should be added to the water ; and this 
agent may be used when it is desired to have a plain 
white hue to the face or hands, as the effect is with 
some constitutions quite pronounced. 

The nails are almost as important as the face, in 
the impression which they give to those whom we 
meet, and should be kept scrupulously clean and well 
trimmed. For the benefit of those horrid people who 
are always “reading” people by their hands, ears, 
noses and other features, the “characteristics ” indi- 
cated by the nails may be given, so that they may 
verify the readings from other features before forming 
final judgment in the case. A white mark on the nail 
is an indication of misfortune; pale, dark-colored 
nails belong to melancholy people; while gentle, 
timid, shrinking natures are proclaimed by broad 
nails. Round nails would indicate a natural student, 
and a person of liberality in thought and feeling ; 
narrow nails show an ambitious, irritable disposition ; 
while small nails point to smallness of mental grasp, 
obstinacy and self-conceit. Red, spotted nails show 
a martial, choleric spirit; those which grow into the 
flesh at the sides and corners indicate a luxurious 
taste, liable to develop into laziness with a poor man, 
or idle luxury with those more gifted by fortune. 
Very pale nails show a weak person, so far as bodily 
power and health are concerned, and consequently 
one liable to be led or driven by others, perhaps to be 
made the victim of imposition and persecution. 

In all this matter of complexion, treatment of the 
face, neck and hands, it should be borne in mind that 
there are two objects to be attained—the comfort and 
well-being, including the health, of the individual; 
the impression which is to go out toward others with 
whom we come in contact. While nothing can atone 
for neglect or carelessness in attire, for a grimy, pow- 
der-daubed and repulsive skin or dirty finger nails, it 
should not be forgotten that we are judged not alone 
by these even; but that, no matter how faultless the 
dress, how immaculate the person, how spotless the 
complexion, none of these can attract if the bearing 
and the voice are forbidding. A gentle dignity and 
true courtesy everywhere, with kindness and tender- 
ness for those with whom we come in closer contact, 
will give to the plainest features and the most faulty 
complexion an att:.ction for which nothing else can 
furnish the adequace substitute. 

—Mrs. Arthur Stanley. 
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SOME HAND-MADE LACES. 
WIDE SCALLOP. 


IXTEEN chain, turn, one treble, two chain, four 
treble, two chain, one treble, turn, five chain, 
one treble*, two chain, one treble*, repeat 
twice. Repeat these two rows till there are 

eleven rows. Then make six chain picot; make in 
this six chain four scallops of one single crochet, one 
double treble, one single crochet, turn, *three chain, 
one treble ;* repeat four times. Make the straight 
edge now every time around the scallop. To go on 
with the scallop make *two chain, one treble*, repeat 
four times, fill by making three single crochet under 
two chain, and one single crochet in each treble; make 


Ter iy titer 


a series of three chains, and in the center of the 
scallop make one picot of five chain, turn. Make the 
same row of three chains, filling the picot with eight 
single crochet. The next row make on eight single 
crochet three picots of five chain each with three 
chain between. Next row has three chain, five chain 
picot, three chain, three chain, five chain picot, con- 
tinue to the center, fill the center picots with eight 
single crochet each. The next row is made of triple 
picots of five chain each under the six chain picot of 
preceding row. When the center is reached, make 
five chain and a triple picot in top scallop, six single 
crochet under first picot, three single crochet under 
second picot, five chain fastened to foundation, five 
chain picot, five chain fastened to preceding scallop, 
turn, three chain, six single crochet, three chain, and 
fill each picot with six single crochet. 
CROWN EDGE—NEW DESIGN. 

Nine chain, turn, five chain, three treble, one double 
guipure fastened in end loop of foundation, turn, one 
treble guipure, three treble, two chain, one treble: 
this edge is repeated. For the scallop make six chain, 
turn, five chain five times under the six chain, turn, 
fill each five chain with a small scallop of one single 
crochet, one treble, one double treble, one treble, one 
single crochet, then make one row of double guipure, 
turn, one row of single guipure, turn, one row of five 
chain, fastening the first under the loop, and the 
second under the knot of the preceding row, turn, 
make a second row of five chain, turn, fill each five 
chain with one single crochet, one treble. two double 
‘reble, one treble, one single crochet. ‘This completes 
he figure. This edge is light enough to trim thin 


dresses if made in No. 36 thread, and if wished wider, 
increase the number of guipure stitches on the straight 


edge. It is easy to work, and has a firm edge on the 
scallop, which insures wearing well. 


SPRINGFIELD LACE—NEW DESIGN. 
Seventeen chain, turn, one treble in fourth loop 
from the end, one single crochet, two treble, two 
double treble, one long treble, two double treble, two 
treble, three single crochet, turn, make one treble in 
every stitch around the leaf, putting six treble in the 
loop at the end of the leaf. Make another leaf like 
this, and fill between the leaves with chains of three, 
increasing as the space increases. At the top of this 
open work make three scallops of six chain each, and 
fill these six chains with twelve single crochet. This 
completes the figure. For the straight edge make 


twelve chain. one treble, two chain, one treble in sixth 
loop from the end, two chain; make another single 
shell in ninth loop of foundation chain, one treble in 
end loop, turn, five chain, six treble under each shell. 
Fasten to the figures, making a network of five chains 
between them. This lace, made in No. 36, is very 
fine and pretty, as well as being an odd pattern. 

One treble, two chain, one treble, put under one 


loop is called a single shell. 
—Mrs. N. A. M. Roe. 


ROSETTE PASSEMENTERIE—ORIGINAL. 

Make 12ch.; slip st.in 1st st.of ch. Second round, 
sc. in loop, 4 ch.: 2 tr. in loop. In working the tre- 
bles retain the last stitches on the needle and work 
them all off at once. This is the manner in which all 
the trebles are worked. Make 4ch.: 3 tr. in the loop, 
repeat six times more. At end of round slip st. in 
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4ch., 5 ch.; 2 tr. in 2 ch., 4 ch.; work 3 tr. in the same 
ch. the 2 tr. were worked in, 4 ch.; 3 tr. in the same 
ch., 3 ch.; 3 tr. in next 4 ch., 4 ch.; 3 tr. in the same 
ch., 4 ch.; 3 tr. in the same ch. as the last 3, 4 ch.; 
3 tr. in 4ch.,3 ch.; repeat three times, 3 tr. in every 
4 ch. separated by 4 ch. between the trebles. Fourth 
round, sc. in 1st 4ch., 4 ch.; sc. in sc.,4ch.; se. in 


sc., 4 ch.; sc. in sc., 4 tr. in the same ch., 5 ch.; sc. 
in st st. of ch., 4 tr. in next 4 ch., 4 ch.; sc. in last 
tr. 4 ch.: sc. in sc., 4 ch.; se. in se., sc. in same ch. 
with the 4 trs., 3 ch.: sc. in next 4 ch., 4 ch.; sc. in 
sc., 4 ch.; sc. in se., 4 ch.; se. in sc., 4 tr. in the same 
ch., 5 ch.; sc. in 1st st. of ch., 4 tr. in the next ch., 4 
ch.: sc. in last tr.. 4 ch.: sec. in sc., 4 ch.: se. in sce., 
sc. in with the 4 trs.. 3 ch.; sc. in next 4 ch.: repeat all 
around. Work another rosette in the same manner. 
Connect the two together by a slip stitch in fourth 
and fifth picot on one side; on the other, the third 
and fourth picot. This passementerie is very hand- 
some when made of white silk for trimming silk 
dresses. 
PANSY PASSEMENTERIE, 

Begin the round wheel in the center first. Make 
1o ch., slip st. in rst st. of ch., sc. in loop, 4 ch.. te. in 
loop, 1 ch., te.. 1 ch.; repeat thirteen times tc., separ- 


ated by1ch. At the end of round, sc. in rst ch. at 
the beginning of round. Second round, 3 ch., 2 de. 
in 1st ch., 3 de. in 2d ch., 3 de. in every ch. around, 


sc. in 3 ch., turn. Third round, sc. in every back st., 
turn. Fourth round, sc. in back st. of 7 sts., 8 ch., 
sc. in last sc., sc. in next three back sts., turn, 1 ch.., 
tc. in loop, 1 ch., 10 tc. 1 st. round loop separa*ed by 
1 ch., sc. in 3d sc. at beginning of round, turn. Sec- 
ond round, 2 ch., slip st. in 1st sc., 3 de. in 1 ch., re- 
peat, 3 dc. in every 1 ch. at the end, miss 2 sc., sc. in 
3d sc., turn. Third round, sc. in every half st., turn. 
Fourth round, sc. in every half st., work 2 sc. on 4th 
round of center, turn. Fifth round, 5 ch., miss 1 st., 
2 sc., sc. in 3d sc., *5 ch., miss 1 sc., sc. in 2d sc., re- 
peat from * 17 times, 3 sc. in 3 sc. on 4th round of 
center. turn. Sixth round, 4 ch., sc. in 5 ch., *5 ch., 
sc. in 5 ch., repeat from * around. At end of round 
after 5 ch. sc. in 7 sc., on 4th round of center* make 
8 ch., sc. in last se., 3 sc. in 3 sc. of round, turn, rst 
round, 1 ch., te. 11 times in loop, sc. in 3d sc., 1 ch., 
3 de. in every 1 ch. around, sc. in 4th round of center, 
turn. Third round, sc. in every half st. around, sc. in 
sc. of 4th round, turn. Fourth round, 1 ch., sc. in 
every half st. At end of round sc. in 3 sc., 3 ch., turn. 
Fifth round, sc. in 1st sc., *3 ch., miss 1 sc., sc. in next 
sc., repeat from * around. At the end, 2 sc. in next 
2 sc. of 4th round of center, slip st. in 3 sts. of last 5 
ch., *5 ch., sc. in 5 ch., repeat from * around. At end 
of round, 7 sc. in 7 sts. of 4th round, then repeat from *. 

Alice S. Luka. 
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THE SUPPER BELL. 
Sing, Supper Bell! thy roundelay, 
Thy silvery tones out-ringing ; 
Call every thought from care away, 
And wake the heart to singing ! 


Thy echoes scarce have passed along, 
Till loud from stair and hall, 

The voices of the family throng, 
In joyous cadence rise and fall. 


With rippling laugh, and snatch of song, 
And shout, and even’s greeting, 

The happy faces pass along, 
The day’s defeats unmeeting. 


They gather round—in manner gay 
Each tells his own achievement, 

With some success has crowned the day 
And some have met bereavement. 


Each mimic wit, with merry jest, 
Soon starts the laughter ringing, 
And free and fast, with mighty zest, 

Retorts are quickly winging. 


Ah! here is grief forgotten quite, 
And soothed is vain endeavor, 

And all the world seems warm and bright 
As though joy lived forever. 


Ah! hearts shall bless the Supper Bell, 
And sweet in memory’s hall, 

Thy echoes, half-forgot, shall dwell, 
And world-worn thoughts to youth recall. 


And wakened by thy tones once more, 
Come those loved faces thronging, 
Bright from that better “ other shore” 

lo reconcile their longing ! 


—Roberta Bradshaw. 


1st st. of 4 ch. at the beginning. ‘Third round, sc. in 
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PLUMS. 


Each tree, 
Laden with fairest fruit, that hung to th’ eye 
Tempting, stirr’d in me sudden appetite 
To pluck and eat.—Paradise Lost. 


ULTIVATED plums vary greatly 
‘in the size, form, color and flavor 
of their fruit. The fruit of some 
varieties, as the White Magnum- 
bonum, is two inches long; while 
Damsons of the same shape are 
not quite one inch, and a single 
fruit of one is equal to at least 
eight or ten of the other. The 
best varieties of plums are among 
the most delicious dessert fruits. 

The common plum appears in a 
wild state in woods and hedges 

in many parts of England and Europe; probably, 
however, often derived from the seeds of cultivated 
trees. Some of the standard varieties attain a height 
of over twenty feet. The wood of the plum tree is 
hard and fine grained, and is used in cabinet work 
and in making musical instruments. 

Few people know how good plums are served fresh 
on the table. Take nice, ripe plums, remove the 
skins and then pit. Served with cream and sugar they 
equal peaches in delicacy. They are alsonice ina 
shortcake. Bake two or more thin layers of crust. I 
make mine as for biscuit, only richer. Do not mix and 
roll ; it is more flaky when just stirred and spread on a 
tin smoothly. Have the plums in small pieces and 
mixed with sugar, spread between the crusts and on 
top; serve with sweet cream. It is nicest when whipped 
before pouring over the shortcake to serve. Plum 
pies are a great, though rich, delicacy. 

In preserving plums, one of the best ways is to sort 
the plums in three piles. In the first place pick out 
the large, soft ones for paring; then the solid, nice 
ones for canning whole, reserving the poor ones for 
jelly. 

Remove the skins from the first pile of plums. They 
come off very easily if a sharp knife is used to start 
them. Place the plums in the preserving kettle of 
boiling sirup, being careful not to let them cook too 
long, or they will fall to pieces and spoil their beauty. 

From pile No. two, place the plums in the boiling 
sirup already prepared. Plums require a great deal 
of sugar when put up with their jackets on. Take 
them up and put in the cans when the skins begin 
to split and come off. 

Always have the can covers in boiling water, but it 
is not necessary to heat the cans ; with a little care in 
beginning to put in hot fruit there is no danger of 
breaking. I prefer the lightning to all other cans; 
they are the easiest to use, always seal well and open 
easily. 

Cut out any bad spots you may find in the plums 
reserved for jelly, then place them, with what green 
ones you may have, in your preserving kettle, with a 


little cold water, and cook slowly ; after the juice is 
out, strain through cheese cloth and add sugar. 

Save the skins and spice them—they are as nice as 
spiced currants—put them in cold water on the stove, 
cover and cook slowly till tender ; when the water is 
nearly boiled out, add sugar and spice to taste. I use 
three spoonfuls of cinnamon to one of cloves. Cook a 
little longer after adding sugar and spice. Utilize old 
cans that won't seal for filling with spiced fruit. 

We also dry a good many plums ; cut in halves and 
take out the pits, spread on plates and sprinkle sugar 
over them. They are very nice for truit in steamed 
puddings, or any way dried fruit is used. 

For variety we like them stewed with pears, which 
we also slice thin and dry, but need the tart of the 
plums to make good. In remembering that good diet 
with wisdom best comforteth men, we must not 
forget : 

“ Good housewife provides ere a sickness do come, 
Of sundry good things in her house to have some ; 
Conserves of oranges, quinces and such, 

With sirups that easeth the sickly so much.” 


One of the most dainty cordials for the sick is 
made from plums. Follow any good rule for black- 


berry cordial. 
A. 
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THE SONG OF THE GOLDEN-ROD. 


I have set my lights on a thousand hills, 
I’ve illumined field and lane, 

To guide you out of the Summer-land, 
Into Autumn’s grand domain; 

For the days are sweet, in this sunny realm, 
They shine with a glory, all; 

So, come, I will show you, Oh, weary ones, 
The way to this kingdom of Fall! 


There are asters waiting beside the brooks, 
There are grapes in the sunny dells, 

And a crimson light in the apple trees 
Where the wren’s soft choral swells; 

There are nuts grown tawny with many suns, 
In this kingdom grand and free, 

And they all shall be yours, my weary friend, 
If you’ll seek this realm with me. 


Ah, ye who have borne the Summer's heat 
Through its weary hours—oh ! see— 
I have set my lights on a thousand hills, 
To guide you, by lane or by lea, 
Safe into the wonderful kingdom of Fall, 
All glowing with color and light ; 
Where the harvester’s song lulls the weary to rest, 
And an Eden-land bursts on the sight ! 
— Helen Chase. 


Icr may be kept ina cool, dry place by wrapping it in 
a couple of old blankets and then enveloping it in several 
thicknesses of newspaper or, better still, large sheets of 
heavy brown paper such as grocers use. Paper is one of 
the best non-conductors of heat that housekeepers can 
command. The ice, after being well wrapped, should be 
laid upon a wooden rack so that it will not lie in the 
water as it melts, for in this condition it will melt twice 
as rapidly as when well drained. 
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HOUSEHOLD MARKETING. 

Just How It May be Done Most Successfully. 
ARKETING is one of the 
most important, as well 
as one of the most diffi- 
cult and tryiug of a 
housekeeper’s duties. It 
requires sound judgment 
and long experience in 
order to perform it in 
such a manner as to have 
it coincide with economy 
and home comfort and 
profit. The housewife, 
who gives her orders languidly over the telephone, 
or to the small boy at the door, who may be sent by 
butcher or grocer with prompt regularity each morn- 
ing, need not be surprised if things are not always 
satisfactory. She will, in all probability, be sub- 
jected to many vexations and inattentions. When at 
all possible, the housewife should do the marketing 
herself, and pay ready money for every article pur- 
chased. Her very presence will insure attention, 
and she will be sure to get the very best goods at the 
lowest prices. 

She must cater to the likes and dislikes of the 
family, as food which the palate craves is most 
nourishing to the consumer, and it certainly is a 
great security against waste. She must also study 
variety of food; every day a different dinner should 
be provided; for the stomach is kept in a much 
healthier condition by a constant change of diet. 
We all know the peculiar feminine weakness and 
intense desire for seeking “ bargains.” It is very ab- 
surd and a bad custom. Common sense might tell 
one that it is only apparent/y a bargain; sooner or 
later some flaw will develop to prove that it has been 
a case of throwing away money; or, if the article 
purchased proves tolerably satisfactory, the difter- 
ence in the price cannot compensate for the time one 
loses in going about from shop to shop seeking 
these “ bargains.’”’ However, this habit might be over- 
looked in some purchases, but in articles of food, 
for sustaining human life, never! Beware of the 
shopkeeper who advertises bargains in meats, vege- 
tables or groceries,—there will surely be something 
radically wrong. 

The best and simplest rule to follow is, to deal 
always with tradespeople who have a large business, 
and who are known to be respectable and respected. 
In the first place, their business will be so great as to 
require a constant replenishing of their goods, thus 
insuring their freshness ; and, in the second place, 
they are under no temptation to overcharge their 
customers, for they are in a position to supply only 
the best articles. 

All articles that will keep may be bought in large 
quantities, and in this way, no doubt, they may be 
procured at acheaper rate, not to speak of the time 
that is saved running on petty little errands. 


In purchasing perishable goods, such as vege- 
tables, fruit, butter or fish, it is absolutely necessary 
that they should be fresh. While almost every 
one may soon acquire a ready knowledge of purchas- 
ing general household wants, very few can be said to 
be good judges of meat, poultry and fish ; and, for 
this reason, we shall add a few suggestions which 
may prove useful. Always buy good meat rather 
than inferior ; it will pay best inthe end. Good meat 
is more elastic to the touch than that which is old or 
in bad condition, so when it is pressed with the 
finger the impression will not be permanent. ‘Take 
care to notice the color in choosing beef. If it is 
well-fed and good, the lean will be of a bright red 
color, streaked with spots of clear, white fat, and the 
suet will be firm and white. If the fat is yellow, 
that is a positive proof that the meat is stale, and it 
would not be wise to listen to any explanations by 
the butcher, to the contrary. Ox beef is decidedly 
the best; it is sweeter, more juicy and also more 
economical than heifer beef, which is lighter in color, 
contains smaller bones, and very white fat. 

Veal should be fat, fine-grained, firm and white in 
color. Like all young meat, it has a tendency to turn 
very quickly, and ought not to be kept longer than 
two days in summer, or four days in winter. It is 
possible to restore some brown meats by the use of 
charcoal, or by means of black or red pepper, but 
not so with veal; if it is the least tainted it is beyond 
all recovery. If it is eaten too fresh, it will be tough ; 
and if too large, it is apt to be unpalatable and un- 
wholesome. 

In selecting mutton, aways notice that the lean is 
dark colored, a dark red—not such a bright red as 
beef. Select that which has small bones and short 
legs, and is plump and fine-grained. The fat should 
be white and clear, not yellow or flabby. 

Lamb should be small, light red and fat. If the 
weather is not too warm it will improve by being 
kept a few days. 

In choosing venison, one can easily tell its state 
by running a sharp knife into the shoulder or haunch, 
when the odor will prove to be pleasant or otherwise. 
The fat should always be clear, bright and thick. 

Pork, more than any other meat, requires to be 
chosen with the utmost care. It is best in cold 
weather, and should be avoided during the summer 
months; it is seasonable from November to March. 
If it is ill-fed or diseased, no meat is more injurious 
to health. The fat should be white and firm; the 
lean white and finely-grained, and the skin thin and 
cool. Ifthe fat is full of small kernels, it is diseased ; 
therefore avoid it, or the consequences will be dear. 

In choosing poultry of any kind, the chief object 
is to ascertain the age of the fowl. Common fowls 
ought to be plump and broad on the breast, and fat 
on the back. The skin of fowls and turkeys ought 
to be white and of fine grain. The legs ought to be 
smooth, toes supple and easily broken when bent 
back. If these signs are not found, be assured that 
the poultry is old and stale. When the feet are red 
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and hard, the skin coarse and full of hairs, the poultry 
may be considered too old for the best use. The 
same rule applies equally to geese and ducks. 

Next to pork, no article requires so much care and 
judgment in the selection as fish. When perfectly 
fresh, they will be rigid and their eyes will be bright ; 
the gills will be of a clear red, not dark color. The 
fish which inhabit the surface of the water, such as 
mackerel and herring, cannot be too fresh. Those 
fish which live in deep water, not only live longer 
after leaving the water, but their flesh keeps longer 
in good condition. Crabs and lobsters should be 
heavy and solid when good; and oysters should 
have the shells firmly closed. 

One of the most essential features in marketing is, 
to select only those articles which are in season, if 
one would wish to have them good, pure and well 
flavored. 

Before closing, we might quote some very sensible 
remarks, taken from an English journal: ‘Good 
and wholesome meat should be neither of a pale, 
rosy or pink color, nor of a deep purple. The first 
denotes the diseased condition; the last proves the 
animal has died a natural death. Good meat has 
more of a marble look in consequence of the branch- 
ing of the veins which surround the adipose cells. 
The fat, especially of the inner organs, is always firm 
and suety, and never moist, while in general the fat 
from diseased cattle is flabby and watery, and more 
often resembles jelly or boiled parchment. Whole- 
some meat will always show itself firm and elastic to 
the touch, and exhibit no dampness, while diseased 
meat will appear soft and moist, in fact, often more 
wet, so that the liquid substances run out of the blood 
when pressed hard. Good meat has very little smell, 
while unsound ‘meat has a disagreeable, cadaverous 
smell, and diffuses a certain medicinal odor. This 
can be distinctly proved by cutting the meat through 
with a knife and smelling the blade, or pouring warm 
water over it. Bad meat shrinks considerably in the 
boiling; wholesome meat rather swells, and does 
not loose an ounce in weight.” 

—Eva Marie Kennedy. 


COOKING AND DIGESTION. 

Experiments as to the comparative digestibility of va- 
rious foods, cooked and uncooked, tend to show that 
boiled fish is less digestible than boiled beef, but many 
kinds of fish are as digestible as veal, mutton or fowls. 
Dr. M. Popoff comes to the following conclusions: First, 
beef as well as fish is better digested raw than cooked. 
Cooking diminishes digestibility; its influence is more 
marked on beef than on fish. Second, the longer the 
cooking the worse the digestion. Third, beef (except 
smoked) is generally better digested than fish, when 
cooked in the same manner. Fourth, the smoking of 
fish facilitates peptonization. Smoked fish is more diges- 
tible than raw or cooked. On the other hand, beef 
smoked is more difficult to peptonize than in any other 
condition. Fifth, It is worthy of mention that the fat of 
fish does not hinder digestibility ; its disintegrating action 
seems to cause fatty fish to be digested more easily than 
lean fish. 
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A WOMAN’S DAY. 


A hurry to the kitchen, a strife with pot and pan, 

A tempting little breakfast set for a hungry man; 

A row of fresh-washed dishes put back into their place, 

A row of children sent to school, each with a shining face. 


A whirl of sheets and pillows, of dustpans and of brooms, 
A set of smooth and snowy beds and neatly ordered rooms; 
A rather rapid toilette, within the glass a peep, 

A tidy housewife setting forth with market basket deep. 


A little rest and reading, a noonday lunch to get, 

A rush of school-free children—a hungry, hugging set ; 

A trim and tasteful street dress, a little hat of brown, 

A solemn “ Shakespeare Circle,” and a little jaunt down town. 

A most delicious dinner, served up with love and fun; 

A chat—a yawn—a pillow—and then her day is done. 
—WMargaret Gilman George. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE VANILLA FLAVOR. 

HE vanilla bean, which gives our most popular 
and delicate flavor for chocolate and confec- 
tionery, cakes and other choice edibles, is 
the product of a species of orchids, the name 

coming from the Spanish vazzi//a, meaning a small 
pod, ‘There are in fact several species of the plant 
which give a bean of more or less value, though that 
which is most prized, and which yields the standard 
vanilla of commerce, is the zani//a planifolia, a native 
of Mexico, but which is now cultivated in several 
tropical countries. As it requires hot weather, and a 
good deal of it, this orchid cannot be domesticated 
in temperate regions. 

The plant still grows naturally in Mexico, and is 
also cultivated from cuttings, for which purpose slips 
from three to five feet in length are employed. These 
are sunk in the earth to the depth of a foot, the upper 
part being trained to some support. Mexicans plant 
the slip at the root of a small tree, to which the ten- 
drils cling; but in other countries a rude trellis is the 
more general support. The cuttings take root within 
a month, but they do not bear fruit till three years of 
age—after which they continue to produce for thirty 
years or more. The pods grow toa length of from 
six to twelve inches, and are about half an inch in 
diameter. They reach full size in a month after for- 
mation, but require some months for ripening. When 
properly ripened (which is shown by the cracking of 
the pod between the fingers), they are cut off sepa- 
rately, placed in a heap under a shed-like shelter till 
they begin to shrivel, after which they are subjected 
to a sweating and fermenting process, which develops 
the odor of the bean. ‘The sweating is done by ex- 
posure to the hot sun or to artificial heat of 140 de- 
grees during the day, and inclosing in an air-tight 
box through the night. ‘This can be accomplished in 
a day or two, giving the fine brown color desirable in 
the pods, after which they are dried in the sun for 
about two months. For marketing, they are tied up 
in packets of uniform length and size. The manipu- 
lation varies somewhat in different localities, but the 


essential purpose remains the same. __ 
—.Vewton Norton, 
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AN EARTHQUAKE BAG. 
“ Accidents Will Happen in the Best Regulated Families.” 


N talking of life in Turkey, 
my friend, Mrs. Barnes, 
incidentally spoke of her 
“Earthquake Bag,” concern- 
ing which I immediately 
requested an explanation. 
She said she was told when 
she first went to Smyrna 
that they had had earth- 
quakes, and that the people 
often suffered terribly from 
lack of food and clothing, 
as well as from fright during 
their Hight from their homes; 
so she immediately had a 
large bag of sacking hung 
at the head of her bed, 
where she could easily reach 

it by day or by night. Init she placed two warm 

shawls, overshoes for herself and little girl, bandages 
in case of an accident, a bottle of wine, a loaf of 
bread, with other necessary articles—and so felt 
easier in thinking of the possibility of an earthquake. 

During the twelve years she was there, there was, 

fortunately, no occasion to use the earthquake bag, 

but she said the comfort she took in thinking it was 
ready, in case of need, was really astonishing. 

Borrowing Mrs. Barnes’ idea, let us suggest that 
many households would be more comfortable with an 
emergency drawer or shelf to which any one of the 
household could run, whenever one of the “family 
earthquakes” takes place, as sooner or later will 
happen, for that “accidents will happen in the best 
regulated families ” has been proved often enough to 
have become a proverb. 

In the annual spring cleaning, every one might 
arrange for a drawer (or shelf) to be reserved for an 
emergency drawer, and in it place the following sup- 
plies, to be added to according to the needs or 
fancies of the individual: Old linen handkerchiefs, 
a roll of inch-wide strips of old cotton cloth, not too 
tender, and this material for the bandaging of small 
wounds will be found most convenient when even a 
cut or a burn needs treatment. For those who have 
never been called upon to make a surgeon’s bandage, 
a few instructions are in order. If it is necessary to 
piece the material for the rolls, the ends should be 
lapped for an inch or so,and sewn through and 
through, so as to produce no seam; there should be 
no knot in the thread, and the bandage should be 
rolled as tightly and smoothly as possible. There 
should also be reserved some large pieces of cotton 
or flannel, as they combine strength and softness, and 
in many cases something of this kind is required for 
use in connection with the bandages. 

There should also be provided a little soft cotton 
wool, to be placed over a severe burn to exclude the 
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air, or in an aching tooth or ear; a small bottle of 
sweet oil to be used on the cotton for burn or ear- 
ache ; the comforting rubber hot-water bag or its sub- 
stitute ; an ammonia bottle with its rubber cork, which 
holds hot water perfectly ; a small bottle of camphor 
(for if a person faints, nothing revives them so 
quickly as giving them five drops of camphor in half 
a glass of water, at the same time rubbing the fore- 
head with camphor and putting some under the 
nose); a bottle of red pepper with shaker top, to- 
gether with some squares of cotton cloth, and squares 
of cheese cloth, will save time when the pepper 
poultice is needed. Possibly not every one knows 
that they more than fill the place of mustard plasters, 
and never blister or have the disagreeable odor. A 
bottle of capsicum (or red pepper) extract may be 
added. For severe chills, or acute pain from indiges- 
tion, three drops in half a glass of water will generally 
prove effective ; also use a drop on a bit of cotton 
for an aching tooth orswollen gum. Add any pieces 
of red flannel, some court plaster, a pair of small 
scissors, some small pieces of butcher's paper, to be 
wet with vinegar for bruises, and a bottle of some 
good liniment for sprains or bruises, and the “ emer- 
gency drawer” will be well started, and prove a con- 
stant comfort to the nurse or the mother of the family. 

—E. 7: N. 


Original in Goop 
“MICHAELMAS DAISIES AND GOLDEN-ROD.” 


My youngest-born is an Autumn child, 
And hers are the Autumn skies ; 

A wealth of gold is her sunny hair, 
And violet-blue her eyes ; 

And I liken this latest gift of God 

To Michaelmas Daisies and Golden-rod. 


Fair children have brightened my path in life, 
And each was a flower in her way ; 
A rose, a lily, a violet-— 
A gladsome Summer array. 
They budded for me, but now they are gone 
To bloom for others, and I am alone. 


Except for this lassie, and, oh ! how sweet 
She grows to me day by day. 
Her golden locks ever shine in the sun, 
And her blue eyes are dancing with play— 
And my Autumn heart evermore thanks God 
For its Michaelmas Daisies and Golden-rod. 


—Mrs. W. H. Van de Carr. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR MOSQUITO BITES. 


The best antidote for the bite of a mosquito undoubt- 
edly is ammonia, weakened with a little water, or salt and 
water. Some people go so far as to press the poison out 
of the bite with some small metal instrument like the 
point of a watch key, before applying the antidote. This 
prevents the painful swelling that sometimes occurs. As 
in other cases, * one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” 
and the same remedy will not apply to all individuals. 
Some find camphor most efficacious, and salt and water 
will not avail. Ammonia, however, seems to be general! 
successful as a reutralizer of the mosquito poison.—The 
Salem Gazette. 
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A LIME PLANTATION. 
Some Articles of Commerce Made from the Lime Tree. 


iE finest limes in the West Indies 
aye are grown on the island of Mont- 


serrat, one of the Lesser Antilles. 
The island is of volcanic origin, 
and is similar in configuration to 
Jamaica, several of its mountains 
rising to a height of 3,000 feet. 
The scenery in the hill portions is 
rugged and wildly picturesque, 
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the equatorial regions. At least half of the island is 
cultivatable, the soil being favorable for all sorts of 
tropical fruits and vegetables. ‘The population num- 
bers 11,000, chiefly blacks. Very few Europeans make 
their home en: Montserrat, which certainly offers as 
many climatic advantages as any of the islands lying 
within the tropical belt. Plymouth, the chief settle- 
ment, contains about 1,500 inhabitants, and is rather 
an attractive looking place. It is built on a slope 
that rises from the south coast, and is—owing to its 
situation, the falling ground serving as an effectual 
aid to the disposition of sewage—one of the most 
healthful towns in the West Indies. ‘The streets are 
narrow, and are kept scrupulously clean; there is 
also an abundant supply of good, pure water. 

The chief industry of Montserrat is the cultivation 
of the lime tree. Some attention is still paid to the 
growing of sugar, but the lime tree seems to have 
superseded the cane, and that one-time prosperous 
industry is on the decline. The lime plantation is 
owned by an English company, to whose enterprise 
the present prosperity of the island is largely due. 
There are about 1,600 acres under cultivation, and 
the fruit is exported both fresh and pickled; also 
lime juice, essence of limes, and lime oil. 

The trees are planted in regular rows, eighteen 
feet apart ; and in favorable seasons the yield is so 
abundant that the boughs are weighted to the ground 
with the golden harvest. The limes are not plucked 
from the trees, but are allowed to fall to the ground 
as they ripen. They are collected daily, and heaped 
underneath the trees. Extracting the essential oil 
from the rind is the first process to which the fruit is 
subjected. ‘This is accomplished in a very primitive, 
but exceedingly effectual manner; the women em- 
ployed for the purpose are supplied with saucer- 
shaped vessels with perforated lids—somewhat after 
the pattern of a grater. The lime is rubbed vig- 
orously over the rough lid, which causes the oil to 
fall into the saucer. Afterward the oil is filtered 
through blotting paper, and sealed in tins which hold 
a gallon each. After the grating process, the fruit is 
taken to the “factory,” where it is cast into aslicing 
machine. The liquor which flows from this opera- 
tion is the “first quality” lime juice of commerce. 
‘The sliced limes are now passed between wooden 
rollers which express the remaining juice; this is 
boiled, the sirup being transferred from pan to pan as 
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evaporation takes place. The refuse of the limes is 


excellent food for cattle. 

An average crop of the Montserrat Company’s 
plantations gives about 190,545 gallons of lime juice, 
which includes 78,588 gallons “first quality,” while 
44,600 fluid ounces of essence of lime are also pro- 
duced. During the ripening season about 3,000 
barrels of fruit are collected every week. In favorable 
weather the average yield is 100 barrels to the acre, 
some portions of the plantation produce as many as 
250 barrels to the acre. 

The average life of a lime tree is thirty-five 
years. When the blight affects a tree it is cut 
down close to the ground, and very soon there 
springs from the root a new and vigorous stem, 
apparently all the better for the heroic treatment of 


its predecessor. 
—S. #. Boggs. 
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BABY’S. 
A baby’s lips are charms complete, 

Like red rose blooms the brown bee sips; 
For love’s best kiss, what are most sweet ? 
A baby’s lips. 

In streets past where the blue sky dips, 
Where angels congregate and greet, 
Doth aught these earthly joys eclipse ? 
Dew-laden, towards the light and heat, 
No scented bloom its calyx slips 
In all the world could make more sweet 
A baby’s lips. 


A baby’s cheek, where beauty blooms, 
And bright smiles play at hide and seek,— 
*Tis heavenly splendor which illumes 
A baby’s cheek ; 
Its sweetness blesses still the meek ; 
Its innocence the evil dooms; 
Its magic maketh strong the weak; 
Old age that droops among the tombs, 
Grows young again, however bleak, 
To kiss—what Heaven itself perfumes— 
A baby s cheek. 


A baby’s word, akin to tears, 
So newly coined, doth blessings gird 
For every human heart that hears 
A baby’s word. 
The most melodious song of bird 
The freedom of the spring that cheers, 
Was ne’er so fondly, sweetly heard ; 

From men’s great hymns we turn our ears, 
Though be our souls sublimely stirr’d, ; 
To the small sound that most endears— 
A baby’s word. 


A baby’s laugh, so clear and true, 
Is real, and not cheat and chaff ; 
No hollow mockery runneth through 
A baby’s laugh. 
It is a feast with more than half 
A nectar made of heavenly dew, 
Which satiates all athirst who quaff ; 
Souls feel new hope and courage new 
Sustain and serve them as a staff ; 
For Heaven is heard from listening to 
A baby s laugh. 
—Rufus /. Childress. 
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ONE GRANDMOTHER. 
Living so that Old Age May be Welcomed. 

HERE are the old ladies? Who 
Se knows of a real old-fashioned 
grandmother? No one is old 
nowadays, and instead of recog- 
nizing the fact of age and going 
gently down the westward slope, 
there is an eager quest for the 
fountain of youth, and Ponce de 
Leon has a host of modern rivals. 
As a child, I pitied other chil- 
dren who had no grandmother. 
In later days I can see a char- 
acter-moulding element wanting 
in those households where no 
dear grandma calls for companionship and aid. There 
was a grandmother of Puritan stock who left us a de- 
cade since, yet still stands out in memory as a clear- 
cut cameo; nay, rather, abides with us as a living, 
personal presence. We speak of her, not with tears, 
but with smiles as we recall her grand courage, her 
wisdom, her broad outlook on life. 

Never a morning but she met us at the breakfast 
table with a cheery word as the keynote of the day. 
Her favorite spot was in a wing between the east and 
west windows, where the sun seemed to penetrate the 
fibre of both mind and body. Other people might 
show us furniture brought over in that capacious craft, 
the Mayflower; we had our own veritable antique. 

Her ninety years were evidenced only in the slow 
and difficult step; sitting in her chair she was a queen 
enthroned, and men and women of fine minds were 
alike glad to look out on affairs from the standpoint 
of her long experience and to do her homage. 

We, young girls, felt ourselves daintily appareled 
in garments of her exquisite handiwork, for she be- 
longed to an age that knew nothing of boughten //v- 
gerie, but when the skillful use of a needle was part of 
a gentlewoman’s education. 

“Grandma” was the good fairy who brought us 
our hemstitched ruffles and the fine belongings dear 
to the feminine heart. Women do, and always will, 
love their personal adorning, from the wise matron 
who puts it in its rightful perspective, to the foolish 
virgin who complacently announces that “ she can en- 
joy her religion more when she is well dressed.” 

New England, in the early part of this century, 
gave few opportunities for the study of foreign lan- 
guages, but in “grandma’s” extensive reading she 
always called on the younger members of the house- 
hold for the rendering of a phrase that would other- 
wise be mute. The fine mental endowment was not 
suffered to lie idle; and by keeping in touch with the 
world’s work and by her sympathy with the young, 
she kept herself from the least shadow of that vege- 
table state which is sometimes seen in great age. 

Her’s was a practical Christianity—the christly 
spirit breathed in the daily life. To those who knew 
her best she was the embodiment of a noble, gracious 


womanhood, for, hovering over the granite of her 
character, was the womanly charm which is a heritage 
from Eden. Can we keep it in these days of widen- 
ing opportunity and influence? Would that we, too, 
might live so that old age need not be feared, but 
welcomed as the flowering of the century plant. 
—Mary Willoughby. 
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OVERWROUGHT CHILDREN’S EMOTIONS. 


HYSICIANS are protesting against the un- 
natural emotional development of girls by 
certain home influences. Let them alone 
and their sympathetic feelings will be acute 

enough at the worst; but give them stimulus, and 
that excessive, bring them out on all possible occa 
sions, out of season and uncalled for, and there 
stands over these girls one of the great dangers to 
the perfection of womanhood, physical and mental. 
An undue sensibility of the centers of emotional 
feeling can be maintained only at the expense of 
sound health of body and mind. 

The ill-tending influences are often seen in the 
household. The girl is housed closely, she has few 
outdoor sports and those are not interesting, and her 
dress is a limitation to her freedom. Such restric- 
tions to her liberty, and constant reference to the 
fact that her sex denies her this or that employment 
or pleasure, tend to make a child self-conscious and 
emotionally over-active. Then again the family dis- 
cipline often appeals to the emotional natures of 
children, with unhappy results in the way of mental 
commotion and harmful ynrest. Children require 
an even atmosphere for the mind as well as the body. 

Upon children, and especially girls, there are often 
made undue claims for the demonstration of their 
affections. It is said by a physician, after ful! obser- 
vation, that the stimulation of the emotions among 
children is conducive, not only to diseases of the 
spine, but also to dental caries. Hesays: “In my 
large practice among children, I am certain that 
scores are literally killed by the excessive amount of 
emotional excitement which they are forced to en- 
dure. All this hugging, and kissing, and talking to 
them is to excite responses of the same emotional 
nature in the child for the pleasure and gratification 


of the parents and friends.” 
—G. H. 


THE PINEAPPLE AS A DIGESTIVE. 


Among the most wonderful discoveries of recent times 
is the effect of various vegetable products possessing di- 
gestive properties of an active character. The digestive 
property of the papaw has long been known and utilized. 
More recently it has been ascertained that the juice of 
the pineapple contains a very important digestive prop- 
erty, which is capable of digesting albumen and allied 
substances, not only in acid, but in nutritive alkali media, 
which gives to it the combined properties of the gastric 
juice and the pancreatic juice. This excellent fruit may 
be found a valuable aid to digestion. The coarse pulp is 
wholly indigestible, and only the juice should be swallowed. 
It should be taken only at mealtime.—Good Health. 
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MUSHROOMS. 

HERE are many persons who esteem mush- 
rooms as a: great delicacy, but are deterred 
from using them by fear of the poisonous 
properties of many of the fungus plants 

closely resembling them. The following method is 
said to be an infallible test: Sprinkle a little salt on 
the inner side or spongy part ; if true mushrooms, they 
will turn black; if poisonous fungi, they will in a 
short time turn yellow. 

Mushroom Sauce for Boiled Turkey. 

Carefully remove the skins from one-half pint of button 
mushrooms and cut off the stems. Chop them and put 
them in a saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter, a httle 
salt, a quarter of a teaspoonful of sugar and one-half pint 
of white sauce. Simmer for five minutes, rub through a 
coarse strainer, and serve very hot. 

Stewed Mushrooms. 

Have ready a bowl of cold water and squeeze into it 
the juice of a lemon. Cut off the mushroom stalks and 
peel the heads, throwing them into the bowl as they are 
ready. Take them out of the water carefully, so as to 
avoid any sediment that may have fallen to the bottom, 
and put them into a stewpan with a lump of butter, salt 
and pepper to taste, and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 
Cover the pan and let them stew gently for half an hour, 
then thicken the liquor with a little flour, add a few spoon- 
fuls of cream, a little grated nutmeg and just a hint of 
cayenne pepper. Let all stew gently until the mushrooms 
are quite tender. 

Breakfast Mushrooms. 

Clean a dozen or so medium-sized mushrooms and cut 
off the stalks. Place two or three spoonfuls of beef 
dripping and a little beef gravy in a frying pan, to this 
add a very small quantity of extract of meat and place 
the pan on a gentle fire. As the dripping melts, place the 
mushrooms in it, adding salt and pepper to taste. Cook 
for a few minutes until tender, and s-rve in the gravy. 
Another Way for Breakfast Mushrooms. 

Divide some freshly-made toast on a dish, and place 
half-grown mushrooms, peeled and stemmed, upon it; add 
pepper and salt to taste and a little piece of butter on 
each. Pour on each mushroom a teaspoonful of milk or 
cream and add just one clove for the whole dish. Put an 
inverted bowl over the whole, and bake for twenty min- 
utes. Serve immediately, being careful not to remove the 
cover until the dish is placed on the table, so as to pre- 
serve the heat and aroma. 

Mushroom Kidneys. 

Broil three kidneys, or more if desired ; broil twice the 
number of large mushroom heads, season well with salt 
and pepper. Puta little fresh butter inside each mush- 
room, then place a kidney between every two mushrooms, 
and serve very hot on thin slices of toast. If the kidneys 
are too large, slice and cut to fit before broiling. 

Baked Mushrooms. 

Peel half-grown mushrooms and lay them underside 
upward on a plate. Have only one layer, put a small 
piece of butter on each mushroom, and salt and pepper to 
taste. Add two tablespoonfuls of catsup and one of water; 
press around the rim of the plate a strip of paste. Firmly 


paste. Put in a quick oven and bake twenty-five minutes. 
Leave the top plate on until the mushrooms are served. 
These are simply delicious. 

Another Way to Bake Mushrooms. 

Place the mushrooms ina tin baking dish, with butter, 
pepper and salt. Bake gently, pile high on a dish and 
serve with hot cream sauce. 

Broiled Mushrcoms. 

Large mushrooms are required for this. Broil over a 
clear fire, and turn once. Put them in a very hot dish, 
with a piece of butter, and salt and pepper on each mush- 
room. Serve very hot. They may be broiled in an ordi- 
nary frying pan almost as nicely, not using any fat or but- 
ter to grease the pan, of course, and taking care to prevent 
burning. 

Pickled Mushrooms. 

Choose small button mushrooms, carefully rub off the 
skins and cut off the stalks; throw the heads into milk 
and water, drain, and dry on a cloth and put into a jar or 
jars. Take enough good vinegar to cover the mushrooms 
and boil it with salt, bruised ginger, mace, a little nutmeg, 
and cayenne to taste. When boiling hot, pour it over the 
mushrooms; let it stand till cold, then carefully cover the 
jars to keep out air and light. 

Mushrooms With Beef. 

Peel and wash the mushrooms and cut into slices. Cut 
some cold roast beef into thin slices; sprinkle salt, pep- 
per and little pieces of butter on both mushrooms and 
beef. Butter a pie-dish; put in a layer of cold beef, then 
a layer of mushrooms, and sprinkle over the latter a little 
of a finely-chopped onion; then lay in another layer of 
beef and one of mushrooms, sprinkling on the rest of the 
onion and a little tinely-rubbed thyme over this. Adda 
tablespoonful of vinegar and half a pint of stock broth; 
then cover the top with mashed potatoes or grated bread 
crumbs, with little pieces of butter sprinkled over. Bake 
for one hour in a moderate oven. When done, serve 
immediately. 

Mushrooms Au Gratin. 

Cut the stalks and peel the mushrooms. Chop lean, 
boiled ham and a little parsley very fine. Put them in a 
stewpan with a little melted butter and a pinch of flour, 
some seasoning and a soupcon of finely-rubbed thyme; 
place on the fire to get quite hot, then stir in as many eggs 
as required to make it a thick custard. Four will do for 
nearly a cupful of ham. Fill the mushrooms with this 
mixture, place them in a shallow stewpan with some but- 
ter and gravy, cover with bread crumbs and place in a hot 
oven for fifteen minutes. Dish them upin a heap on a 
hot dish and pour boiling gravy around them. 

Mushrooms may also be stewed in milk, exactly as 
we stew oysters, but many prefer to cook them in 
water (very little is required), as in this way the pure 
mushroom flavor is preserved. One of the easiest 
methods of cooking them is to place them (after 
peeling and cutting off the stalks) in a shallow dish, 
cover with rich milk, and season to taste with pepper, 
salt and a little nutmeg and butter. They are deli- 
cious in this way, either cooked on top of the stove 
or baked for an hour in a moderate oven. 

I have been told that they also make a good pie, 
but cannot speak from experience. 

Mushrooms may be enjoyed all winter by growing 
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them in a box in the cellar. Have a box or bed the 
size required and about ten inches deep, fill it eight 
inches up with very rich, highly fertilized loam, and 
press the ground down firmly. In this plant the 
broken pieces of spawn six inches apart, covering 
the whole with two inches of light soil. Protect from 
cold and rain. Water occasionally with tepid water. 
The mushrooms will appear in about six weeks. 
—Mrs. S. H. Snider. 
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CATSUPS AND COLD MEAT RELISHES. 
Tomato Catsup. 

To a peck of tomatoes use a pint of silver onions and 
six green peppers. Wipe the peppers and chop them fine, 
adding the seeds of three. Peel and chop the onions. 
Wipe the tomatoes, cut them in halves, and put them in a 
preserving kettle with the chopped peppers and onions 
and the following seasonings: Two tablespoonfuls each 
of powdered cloves and cinngmon, one-half cupful of salt, 
two cupfuls of brown sugar and one quart of vinegar. 
Boil all together slowly for two hours, stirring occasion- 
ally. Then add another quart of vinegar, and continue 
the boiling until the vegetables are reduced te a pulp. 
Strain through a coarse sieve, pour it into bottles heated 
in hot water, cork and seal at once. This will make one 
gallon of catsup. 

Spiced Currants. 

Five pounds of ripe, red currants (stemmed), three 
pounds of white sugar, one tablespoonful each of cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, cloves and allspice. Boil the fruit witha 
pound of the sugar one hour, then add the remainder of 
the sugar, the spice, and one-half pint of vinegar. Boil 
one-half hour longer, then bottle and seal. 

Cold Slaw. 

Take half of a large, white cabbage, shave it fine, lay 
it in a salad bowl, seasoned first with salt and pepper, 
and pour over it this dressing: One egg beaten with a 
teaspoonful of cold water, boil one-half cupful of vinegar, 
one cupful of cold water; blend one tablespoonful of flour 
in a little cold water and thicken in the sauce; add a piece 
of butter the size of an egg, and season to taste. Pour it 
over the cabbage and set it away to cool. 

Tomato Soy. 

One peck of ripe tomatoes, peeled and sliced thinly; 
eight onions minced fine. Sprinkle between the layers 
one cupful of salt, and let them stand twenty-four hours. 
Then drain off all iiquor and add two quarts of vinegar, 
one tablespoonfu! each of ground ginger, cloves, mustard 
and allspice, and one-half tablespoonful of cayenne pep- 
per. Simmer for three hours, and, when nearly done, add 
two pounds of coffee sugar and one-fourth of a pound of 
white mustard seed. 

Pickled Peaches. 

Peel peaches enough to weigh four pounds after they 
have been stoned; cut them in halves. For this quantity 
of fruit, boil together two quarts of vinegar and two 
pounds of sugar, removing all scum as it rises. When 
quite clear, put into it as many peaches as it will contain 
without crowding, and boil them gently until they are 
clear. Then skim them out of the sirup, and put in more; 
so proceed till all are done, then add to the sirup an 
ounce of stick cinnamon anda quarter of an ounce of 
mace. Boil gently till a little of it, cooled in a saucer, 
jellies slightly. Put the peaches into glass jars and pour 


over them the hot sirup, and, when cool, seal them from 
the air. 
Pickled Cucumbers. 

Wash and wipe six hundred small cucumbers. Lay 
them in a crock with one and one-half cupfuls ot salt and 
a piece of alum the size of an egg. Let them remain 
over night. Heat to boiling point three gallons of cider 
vinegar and three pints of water. Add a quarter of a 
pound each of whole cloves, allspice and stick cinnamon, 
and two ounces of white mustard seed. Pour this over 
the pickles, which have been drained in a colander, and 
cover from the air. 

Pickled Red Cabbage. 

Slice the cabbage thinly into a colander; sprinkle each 
layer with salt and let it drain two days. Put it into a jar 
and pour over boiling vinegar enough to cover, putting in 
a few slices of red beet root. Those who like the flavor 
of spice will add that to the vinegar while it is boiling. 
Choose those cabbages that are of a purple red. 

Pickled Onions. 

Choose small onions of equal size, perfectly sound. 
Peel them without breaking off the tops and roots so 
closely as to cause them to break apart. Soak them for 
twenty-four hours in strongly salted cold water. Drain, 
and dry each on a cloth before putting them into glass 
jars. Heat to boiling point sufficient vinegar to cover 
them, scalding with it mixed whole cloves, mace and 
peppercorns. Cool the vinegar and pour it over the onions, 
distributing the spices among the jars. The second and 
third days, pour off the vinegar, scald it and return it to 
the jars after it has become cool. On the third day, seal 
the jars air-tight after pouring the vinegar over the onions. 
Walnut Catsup. 

Select green walnuts before the shell is formed. Grind 
or pound them in an earthen mortar, squeeze out the juices 
through a coarse cloth, and add to each gallon, of juice 
one pound of anchovies, one pound of salt, four ounces 
of cayenne pepper, two ounces of black pepper, one 
ounce each of ginger, cloves and mace, and the root of 
one horse-radish. Boil till reduced one-half. When cold, 
bottle and seal. Will be ready for use in three months. 
Sweet Apple Pickle. 

To six pounds of peeled apples, use three pounds of 
sugar, five dozen cloves and a pint of vinegar. Into each 
apple stick two cloves. Have the sirup hot, and cook till 
tender. 

—Lucy Mervyn. 
A DELICIOUS FRUIT BEVERAGE. 

To a pint of preserved or fresh strawberry juice add 
half a cupful each of orange and !emon juice, and half a 
cupful of grated pineapple. Stir all these ingredients to- 
gether with a quart of ice water. Put in a pint of sugar 
and beat the mixture thoroughly. Or, if you are willing 
to take the extra trouble, boil the sugar and half the water 
together for ten minutes to make a sirup. Add the fruit 
juices before the sirup is taken off the fire; then put in 
the remainder of the water and let the mixture cool. Serve 
the beverage in little tumblers one-quarter full of cracked 
ice. It is a good plan to have a small bag, about eighteen 
by nine inches in size. With a stout ice mallet and this 
little bag to hold the ice, a bowlful of ice may be cracked 
fine at a moment’s notice. The best materials for these 
bags are burlaps and the ordinary heavy hempen salt 
bagging in which grocers receive their salt—New York 
Tribune. 
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Home Gorrespondence. 


WASTE NOT AT ALL. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

My dear young housekeepers, whatever the size of the 
community in which you have set up your household gods 
—be it in city, town, village or “country”—you will find 
there two classes of families; those who, upon being 
tested financially are found to be worth a great deal more 
than any one would have supposed possible, and those 
who, no matter what may be the advantages as to income 
they are enjoying, are always in debt and always in 
difficulty. 

Now, my dear madam, I am sure you would like to be- 
long to the first class, and, barring accidents, there is no 
reason why you should not. You shudder at the bare 
thought of being numbered with the second class, and no 
wonder ; but don’t imagine that there is something in the 
nature of things sure to keep you out of it. Not at all. 
People with all sizes of incomes, living in every variety of 
style, are falling into it every day, and once in, effectual 
extrication is weli-nigh impossible. It depends upon 
yourselves, my dear, whether or no you also are drawn 
into it, or make annually some paces farther from its 
limits. 

It is often a matter of conjecture to outsiders discussing 
their neighbors’ affairs, how the B’s manage to spend their 
income—for they have a good income, and have had since 
they were married—and be always indebt. Their house 
is no finer and no better furnished than the C’s who have 
a larger family and a smaller income. They do not dress 
extravagantly. Mrs. B’s bonnets and gowns are in truth 
not infrequently shabby, and the last girl who lived there 
said her stock of underclothing, table linen, etc., was 
shamefully limited. One is never struck by the excellence 
of their #zenw—the contrary very often, in fact. Indeed, 
it seems impossible to fix upon any item of consequence 
in which they are known to be extravagant. And yet 
there is no getting money out of them without incessant 
and long-continued dunning. 

The B’s themselves, did their critics but know it, often 
wonder how it is, too. Mr. B. looks moody as he asserts 
for the thousandth time that he can’t see were the money 
goes to. Mrs. B. answers with her usual sigh that she is 
sure few women she knows get less or go round less than 
she does. She is sure she doesn’t know where it goes to. 
And yet it is very simple, from the time they began house- 
keeping they were always careful to scrutinize large items 
of expenditure before allowing them to be included in 
their budget, but they have never looked twice after small 
ones. They have always held that ten cents, or twenty- 
five, or fifty cents, or a dollar “didn’t signify.” Mrs. B. 
buys cheap utensils and cheap furnishings, and then 
allows them to be wasted, because, as they were cheap, it 
doesn’t matter. She pays no attention to odds and ends 
of groceries and provisions. She ‘*couldn’t be bothered ” 
saving scraps to make over, and she never had any but 
the vaguest idea how long anything should last, nor was 
tempted to inquire why it gave out before its time was 
up. She early yielded to the seductive promises of the 
“installment plan.” Now, the installment plan is a very 
dangerous thing to work with. Even a prudent woman 
will make purchases more recklessly when she is not 
forced each time to make a comparison between the con- 


tents of her purse and the amount of her bill, and besides 
the ready-money customers will of necessity receive favors 
from the merchant in point of prices that he cannot afford 
to give to those paying on the installment plan. Mrs. B’s 
installments have become so many that when they are paid 
she has little or no money left to begin the new month on, 
or even to pay debts other than insiallments. Once ina 
while, too, seeing that people whos¢ income is not so good 
as theirs, are living in better style, she rouses herself and 
feels that it is no more than right she should “fix up the 
house,” or get this or that the girls want, or let the boys 
have money tor some extra indulgence. She comforts 
herself by thinking that Mr. B. is expecting to make a nice 
little sum extra soon and then she can pay up. But when 
he makes it she doesn’t payup. There are a dozen things 
wanted then that they have wanted for so long; and she 
pays what is inevitable on former debts and gets the new 
things—on the installment plan. If Mr. B. manages simi- 
larly in his own province, so much the worse; but it is 
not necessary. Mrs. B. can do all the mischief at her 
end of the line; that is to say, she can effectually produce 
the discrepancy between expenditure and income that 
means constant debt. " 

The C’s, on the contrary, began with so small an income 
that their friends on both sides shook their heads and 
openly questioned the prudence of the step they were 
taking; and although their income has certainly increased 
since, their family expenses have necessarily increased 
also. Yet they own their house now; they are known to 
have meney invested outside their own business; they live 
very comfortably and have always a penny to spare for 
those in need. How did they manage? 

First, Mrs. C. opened an account book, and set down 
therein every cent paid out. She added up her accounts 
monthly and rigidly audited them, comparing each month’s 
expenditure with the last and looking with suspicion on 
any tendency to increase. She soon noticed how great a 
difference in the sum total the presence of little items 
made, and that made her watch the outgoing of dimes 
and quarters as well as of dollars. Then, being fond of 
computing, she took to noticing how long barrels of flour, 
crocks of butter, etc., lasted, and to trying, by avoiding 
the minutest waste, to lengthen out their time. With this 
end in view she soon perceived how important a part 
made-over dishes were capable of playing in domestic 
economy: and she studied the subject and put her studies 
into practice till it puzzles her to know how chickens or 
pigs can be raised on the refuse of anybody’s table. She 
takes excellent care of all domestic utensils, including 
herself, and never grudges an outlay that brings in a sub- 
stantial return in home comfort, though it is true she had 
to do without many comforts in the early days. In de- 
ciding whether or no she shall renew her carpets or indulge 
herself or her children in some unaccustomed relaxation, 
she weighs solely her own circumstances and collateral 
needs, and disregards altogether the purchases or the ex- 
cursions indulged in by her neighbors. She would scorn 
to lay out a penny in “ playing at precedence.” 

She scorns wastefulness, not only from a money point 
of view, but because it is slovenly to be wasteful. She 
seeks to conduct her household matters with efficiency— 
to make the most and the best of everything that passes 
under her hands. 

Choose ye, therefore, young housekeepers, which way 
you will follow. What you may safely spend depends 
upon your income, which it should follow at a respectful 
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distance. But what you may safely waste is an invariable 
quantity. If you wish your future solvency to be assured, 
I say unto you, waste not at all. 
KATHERINE B. Coutts. 
THAMESVILLE, ONTARIO. 


THE ‘**‘ SENSITIVE PLANT.” 
Eaitor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

If you want to get along nicely in this world, just give 
people to understand that you are “sensitive.” Then, 
whenever you feel like acting in a particularly fiendish 
manner, your friends and relatives may say among them- 
selves, “ Poor thing, her feelings are hurt.” 

Of all rank selfishness in women, the super-sensitive 
female is the rankest and the most selfish. It never occurs 
to her tender heart that a face a mile and a half long and 
a tremble in her voice won’t convince humanity in general 
that it is her delicate ‘‘ feelings ” that are hurt, and not her 
tremendous conceit which has been touched. And the 
greater part of the time she is right; people do get an 
idea that they must think of her before any one else and 
keep for her the sweetest flowers and the most comforta- 
ble chair or she will feel *‘ hurt.” Never angry or jealous, 
they are passions unknown to her, but Aurvt. Not her 
pride—I hope you understand—but her “feelings,” feel- 
ings—warm, singular, feminine. Very singular. Dis- 
tinctly feminine. 

When a man will swear and perhaps throw something 
across the room, the sensitive woman simply smiles a little 
feeble smile and says, “ Never mind. Oh! no, I’m not 
angry ; just a little hurt.” 

You never know when she is going to meet you with 
this little smile, this gentle, insinuating manner, and the 
unregenerate soul says often to itself, “ Well, what have 
I done now?” and finds itself guarding every word and 
action only to be met with tears and sorrowful inquiries 
of why we “have no confidence in her any more,” we 
seem “so cold.” 

The sensitive woman is always “patient.” Patience is 
part of her. She is forgiving. She always has a “lovely 
disposition,” but she is about the most unpleasant person 
to live with in my acquaintance. 

Hear ye, my friends and relatives! I hereby proclaim 
to the world at large—I am sensitive! I have “ feelings.” 

From this time forth, whenever anything fails to suit me, 
I’m going to be “hurt.” I'm going to cultivate the idea 
that no one on earth has any mission beyond consulting 
my happiness. I’m going to cherish a pensive manner 
and a plaintive voice, and I’m going to think I am lovable, 
and expect to be loved. “Miss H. M. WINKLE.” 

CATSKILL, N. Y. 


HOUSEWORK AS AN EXERCISE. 

To keep the complexion and spirits good, to preserve 
grace, strength and agility of motion, there is no gymna- 
sium so valuable, no exercise more beneficent in result, 
than sweeping, dusting, making beds, washing dishes, 
and the polishing of brass and silver. One year of such 
muscular effort within doors, together with regular exer- 
cise in open air, will do more for a woman’s complexion 
than all the lotions and pomades that were ever invented. 
Perhaps the reason why housework does so much more 
for women than games, is the fact that exercise which is 
immediately productive cheers the spirit. It gives women 
courage to go on living and makes things seem really 
worth while—Medical Record. 


We have several contributions for our “ Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 

THE BEST TEA. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have been told that Australian cooks are excellent tea 
makers. In forty years I have seldom tasted a satisfac- 
tory cup of tea in America. Will some one inform me 
through Goop HOUSEKEEPING what kinds of tea make 
the best beverage in this or any other country, and just 
how the best makers prepare it. A. & A. 

WILLIAMSTOWN, Mass. 


‘“*A GOOD, PLAIN BOARDING SCHOOL.” 
Editor of GoCD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I would like to ask if you know of a good, plain board- 
ing school, conducted somewhat on the plan of Mt. Hol- 
yoke when it was first started, which strives to teach 
good housekeeping fractica//y, and at the same time gives 
a young girl a good, plain education, which will fit her to 
make her own way in the world after leaving school. 

WoopseErry, Mb. P. M. A. 

[We give place to the above inquiry in the hope that 
some of our readers may be able to furnish the desired 
information.—Zditor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING]. 

“A FEW QUESTIONS’”FOR READERS OF GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING TO ANSWER. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

I have been for a short time a subscriber to your valua- 
ble magazine, and I wish to add my word of praise to the 
many you receive, and at the same time ask a few questions. 

First. Can any one tell me the best way to polish win- 
dows? In spite of all my efforts, a blueish cloud comes on 
the glass, which rubbing does not remove. 

Second. Can any one tell me how to remove the cloud 
which comes over highly polished furniture? 1 have a 
solid mahogany table greatly disfigured in that way. 

Third. Can the authoress of the interesting chapters 
on “ Laundry Work” tell me if mangles for family use can 
be obtained at prices within the means of moderate in- 
comes? If so, where can I write for further informa- 
tion? I wish that before leaving the subject we might 
have “A New England Housekeeper’s” ideas of a small- 
ish laundry, with plan for same. 

Fourth. Have any of your readers used a dish-washing 
machine? Was it satisfactory? Where can I get one? 

Fifth. I would like it immensely if some “authority ” 
would give her idea of a model, attractive, but not high- 
priced kitchen. Do you think a large, square “ butler’s” 
pantry could also serve, satisfactorily, as children and 
servants (two girls) dining-room and for occasional use by 
the family (two adults)? 

Please do not think I am asking too many questions— 
I am very desirous of receiving answers to all. Best 
wishes for Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S continued popularity. 

Rock ISLAND, ILL. Ww. 
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Found in a Household Mending Basket. 


A STITCH IN TIME. 


T pays better to spend an hour every now and then 
going over one’s gowns, freshening them up and giv- 
ing the little touches here and there that keep their 
prettiness alive, than to wait until they are all going 

to pieces, and then have to take a day and devote yourself 
to mending them. You often can’t do much for them at 
such a iate hour, for the tiny hole or rip will have frayed 
all out of shape, or the dangling tape will have pulled the 
plaits away from all semblance of proper hanging. Don’t 
throw them over the backs of chairs when you come in; 
they will wrinkle and muss up horribly, waists especially, 
for they are a bit warm when you take them off, and so 
more susceptible to new and ugly creases. 

Give frocks-a good shake and hang them up, dust off 
hats and bonnets before putting them in their box, and 
have a bit of a place for ribbons and chiffons, where they 
won’t get all mixed up with button hooks and hairbrushes. 
Alcohol and water is better than anything ever advertised 
for taking dirt out of clothes. Grease, sugar, paint, every- 
thing yields to its almost magic power, and there is left 
no unpleasantly suggestive odor behind, as in the case of 
almost all patent cleansers.—Fashion article, American 
Dairyman. 


ECONOMY OF MENDING. 

Women always find it an economy worth practising to 
keep their dresses in good repair, especially those which 
are worn most frequently. Prompt attention to little re- 
pairs not only makes the garment last longer, but it looks 
better while it does last. If the braid at the bottom is 
renewed as soon as it becomes frayed, the skirt will wear 
much better. And when new braid is being put on, it 
would not be much extra work to put new canvas in the 
bottom of the skirt if it was needed. A skirt in which the 
facing has become limp is not apt to hang well. 

When a bodice wears out under the arms, as they 
often do, one way of repairing it is to rip the seams and 
set in a new under-arm piece. Short jacket fronts of 
velvet would be sure to cover the defect. Still another way 
is to sew ribbon on the bodice in such a way as to cover the 
worn place. Two rows on each side would look well, 
starting under the arms and meeting in a point in front. 

It would be a good plan for one whose dresses are apt 
to wear through quickly to have the under-arm pieces and 
the adjacent part of the fronts made of two thicknesses of 
the goods. Then as the outside wears through, the edges 
can be darned down and the bodice will wear as much 
longer before a hole real!y shows. 

For darning, only darning yarn should be used, either 
cotton, linen or worsted, according to the material which 
is to be mended. This yarn, which is very soft, can be 
bought in skeins or in balls, and in any color. 

Careful repairing of men’s and boy’s clothes will make 
them last some time longer than they would if neglected. 
Sponging with ammonia water, and pressing will remove 
most of the dirt and wrinkles. A vest is often much im- 
proved by this treatment, especially if new binding, braid 
and buttons are put on. In mending the knees of boys’ 
trousers, a round patch should never be used. The seams 
should be ripped and a piece set in. Then if the seams 
are pressed well the mending will scarcely show. The 
necessity for doing this could be avoided for some time if, 


as soon as the cloth began to look worn, a piece were put 
underneath and the cloth darned with fine worsted.—Uni- 
dentifed Exchange. 


THE ART OF MENDING. 


The art of mending is not practised to-day with that 
punctilio which our grandmothers considered necessary. 
Fabrics are so much cheaper and so much easier to obtain 
than in those ancient days, when every lassie must spin 
her own gown, if she would have any gown to wear, that 
it is not strange we have deteriorated in caring for the 
old, and are sometimes neglectful of the stitch in time. 
Women in this practical nineteenth century can often say 
that their time is worth more devoted to some other pur- 
pose, and when cloth is cheap can better afford to buy 
new than to mend the old. 

However that may be, no one disputes the utility of the 
darning needle. A well-made pair of stockings costs too 
much not to be darned repeatedly before they are dis- 
carded. A daintily darned pair of stockings speaks more 
strongly of the womanly care of their lady owner than 
boxes of new silken hose. Ata recent fair in this city a 
pair of stockings belonging to Empress Eugenie were ex- 
hibited, made of the finest silken web, and deftly darned, 
with almost magical stitches, in the heel. There was 
something especially interesting in this little darning, 
speaking, as it seemed to, of thrift in luxury. 

Every growing girl should be taught to darn, with all 
the dainty stitches of the art. There should be instilled 
into her a sense of the disgrace of wearing a stocking with 
even a broken thread, while a darn well put in has a 
homelike, respectable look that in no way deteriorates 
from the value of a good stocking. Darning is a lady's 
occupation, akin to embroidery in deftness and gentle- 
ness of touch. It requires skill and judgment to select 
the thread, which should be but a trifle coarser than the 
web of the stocking, or, in case of cloth, than the thread 
of the goods. Where a cloth may be easily ravelled, it is 
better to darn it with the ravellings, unless it is in a place 
where more than ordinary strain comes on the goods. 
Thick cloth should be darned between the layers, and 
when done by a skillful hand and well pressed, the work 
becomes practically invisible. A darning case, fitted out 
with a pretty olive-wood egg to hold under the stocking, a 
long, narrow cushion of darning needles, cards of various 
colored wools and cottons, and all the necessities for the 
complete outfit of a darner, is a useful present for a grow- 
ing girl, and one that she should be instructed to use 
faithfully—New York Tribune. 


RAPID MENDING. 

I wonder how many women know of the value of rubber 
tissue for mending. To a busy housewife, whose time 
seems more than full, it is invaluable. It is to be had at 
the rubber stores, and is usually sold by the ounce. It is 
just what its name would indicate, a very thin piece of 
transparent rubber. It is sold at fifteen cents an ounce, 
which means a piece perhaps six or eight inches wide and 
twenty inches long. That, I think, is a small estimate for 
an ounce. The tissue will not cover up holes—that is, 
not satisfactorily—but it will strengthen thin or weak 
places, mend tears or cuts, in fact, repair any goods which 
has not actually lost a piece of itself, and it is very nice 
for hemming. 

We will suppose there is a three-cornered tear in a gar- 
ment: First, cut away the frayed threads, draw the edges 
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together either with invisible stitches on the wrong side, or 
by holding it with the fingers. Place a piece of the tissue, 
the right size, over the tear, and a piece of cambric or 
any other fabric desired over that, and press with a warm 
iron—quite warm, but not hot. Press firmly, and then 
remove the iron, and the mending is done. There must 
always be a surface between the rubber and the iron, or 
the former will melt and stick to the iron. 

For hemming, if the material is a goods which will not 
ravel, turn it up once, slip a strip of the tissue just under 
the edge, and press. If the goods must be turned twice, 
baste the narrow turn with long stitches on what will be 
the inner side, then turn again, slip in the tissue as before, 
and press it. This, of course, does not apply to wash 
goods, unless you wish to renew the patch. It is very 
useful in mending umbrellas; in repairing sleeves which 
are almost worn through; in strengthening broken places 
in made-over goods, and in applying patches to the seat 
of the small boy’s pants.—Springfield Homestead. 


RENOVATING CARPETS. 

It sometimes happens, even when a carpet has been 
taken away and thoroughly beaten, that its surface is 
soiled with grease, etc., or in the case of a light ground it 
is really in want of a good wash. Supposing the carpet 
to be tacked down after beating, the mode of procedure is 
as follows: Obtain a round ball of carpet soap—price 
twopence half-penny, I believe—from the oil shop. Take 
two towels—one wet, the other dry--and a pan of warm 
water, and begin upon a section of your carpet. Damp it 
with a towel wrung out of the hot water, but do not make 
it thoroughly wet. Rub the soap dry all over the surface 
thus damped, and then use a fairly wet cloth vigorously 
over the soaped part. A lather is thus produced which 
must be washed away in turn with the towel wrung out of 
the water again. Finish by drying as far as possible with 
the dry cloth. Each section of the carpet must be thus 
treated until the whole surface is thoroughly clean, and | 
am quite sure the result will be found equal to the trouble 
thus expended. Where the carpet is faded merely, and 
where there are no grease marks, ox-gall is a capital 
brightener, bringing out faded colors to almost their pris- 
tine glory, and restoring the long-lost pattern to a really 
wonderful degree. Buy an ox-gall at the butcher’s and 
put it into a pail of water, having another pail of clean 
cold water ready beside you. Wringacloth rather tightly 
out of the ox-gall and water, and rub over a portion of the 
carpet. Follow it up with a wet cloth until a lather is 
produced, and finish with a cloth tightly wrung out of the 
cold water. In cleaning a carpet there is no need to 
thoroughly wash it with water. This matter is best at- 
tended to on a sunshiny day, when the windows may be 
left open to finish the drying process. For a nearly new 
carpet, a cloth wrung out of ammonia and water is suffi- 
cient to give a bright, clean look to the surface.— Practical 
Housekeeping. 


MENDING TABLE LINEN. 

A housewife whose table linen always does her good 
service, mends it with flax embroidery cotton of a number 
to correspond with the quality of the cloth. Under the 
ragged edges of the tear she bastes a piece of stiff paper, 
and makes a network of fine stitches back and forth over 
its edges, carrying the stitches about an inch beyond the 
edges of the cut. Thin places and breaks in linen may be 
run with the flax or embroidery floss, and towels should 
be mended in the same way.—Daughters of America. 


BEDS AND BEDDING. 


“A little more sleep, and a little more slumber.” 


BEDTIME. 

As children who, through all the sunburnt day, 
Have tossed aside their playthings, one by one, 
Ceasing each frolic, ere ’twere well begun, 

To taste the joyance of some newer play, 

When bedtime comes, turn from their games away, 
With little feet too heavy now to run, 

And eyes too full of sleep to miss the sun 
Whose beams still on the mother’s forehead stay ; 
So we, tired children of the garnered years, 

Grown weary of our toys of gold and place. 

Nor craving uncumpanioned days to reap 

The harvest of our half remembered tears, 

Look in the universal mother’s face, 

And murmuring: “It is bedtime,” fall asleep. 

—Francis Howard Williams. 


SINGLE BEDS. 

F these were more numerous than they are, a great 
many people would be better off. When one is tired, 
sick, cross, restless, out-of-sorts, he or she ought to 
sleep alone and not communicate by proximity the 

maladies that affect him. The brute creatures when sick 
go away by themselves till they die or get over their trou- 
bles, and this instinct a great many human beings have; 
those that have it are best if indulged in it, not to the 
slightest degree of neglect, however. Left to themselves, 
they can compose their internal dissensions, recover 
their lost equilibrium, and get back their habitual rate 
of ‘‘vibration’’; whereas, if continually disturbed, and 
* crossed,” and interrupted, they are a long time in get- 
ting back to the normal. 

Where two children in a family myst share the 
same room, in a great many cases they would be better 
off to have two single beds rather than one wide double 
bed. We can share a great many things with those we 
love, but solitude clings to us from birth to death. We 
come into the world alone, we must go out of it alone, 
and we live in it alone, in a certain important sense, and 
to get and keep our “ bearings’ we must sometimes be left 
alone. It is good that we should be. He who has his bed 
to himself may be essentially alone for a portion of the 
twenty-four hours, may have himself to himself, and adjust 
his internal mechanism to his own satisfaction. Fora great 
many woes and ills, solitude is a balm—what we call soli- 
tude—for when alone the immaterial asserts itself, the actual 
fades, the real is present with us.—New York Advocate. 


BED LINEN. 

In the item of bed linen there are less desirable quali- 
ties now obtainable than formerly were to be had. Deal- 
ers say that there is very little call for the heavier grades 
of goods, which therefore are not imported. Modern 
linen is much less durable than that which was made half 
a century ago, for the reason that the constant call seems 
to be for something cheaper, therefore, to meet this un- 
wise clamor, manufacturers have made much lighter 
grades, and have in many cases introduced cotton with 
the linen, which is then carded and spun together in such 
a way that only an expert can detect it, and even these are 
often deceived. There is no economy in buying cheap 
linen. It has not half the wearing qualities of that which 
costs possibly a third more. It has not a soft, satiny 
feeling so grateful to a fastidious taste, nor has it the 
appearance which is most pleasing to connoisseurs. 
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There are many persons who do not care for linen bed- 
ding the year round. For those there is a satin-finished 
cotton which is very much liked, although it is very ex- 
pensive, costing even more than a good grade of linen, 
Full sized sheets are usually made two and a half yards 
long when finished. Linen varies in width from two to 
two and a half yards; occasionally a piece is found which 
is wider than this, but two and a half yards is the stand- 
ard. Many stores furnish bedding made ready for use. 
Sheets are either plainly hemmed or hemstitched, the 
latter being considered much more desirable, especially in 
linen and fine grades of cotton. Pillow cases are simi- 
larly finished; many of them, however, have half to three- 
quarter inch bands of drawn work above the hems. The 
plain hemstitched is of course more durable and makes 
a very pretty finish—New York Ledger. 


TWO PEOPLE SHOULD NOT SLEEP TOGETHER. 


Persons often ask, “Is it healthful for two persons to 
sleep in the same bed?” This same question is varied 
thus: “Is it healthful for an aged and a very young per- 
son tosleeptogether? If not, which suffers most, the aged 
or the young person?” We have often answered these 
questions by saying no to the first question. It is always 
unhealthful for two persons to sleep together in the same 
bed and under the same covers. The air under the bed- 
covers immediately surrounding the body of the sleeper is 
exceedingly impure, becoming more and more impreg- 
nated with poisonous substances escaping through the 
excretory glands of the skin from the moment the person 
retires until he arises. The odor of the bedclothing, after 
having been occupied for a night, is often positively 
offensive to the nostrils of a person with an unimpaired 
sense of smell—especially one who has just come in from 
outdoors, where the fresh, pure air has been breathed. 

The poisonous character of this under-the-bedclothes 
air would be somewhat more likely to affect the suscep- 
tible constitution of a child than that of an adult. In 
elderly persons, the amount of the impurities in the air 
surrounding the sleeper must be greater than in young 
persons, consequently, while both persons would be more 
or less injured, the proportion of harm would doubtless 
be greater to the young person than to the person of more 
advanced years. Mr. Treves, of the London hospital, has 
called attention to the fact that wounds, especially of the 
lower limbs, heal much sooner when kept exposed to the 
open air, instead of being covered by bedclothing. He 
remarks that the air under the bedciothing is foul and 
almost hot, and hence likely to be very harmful to wounds 
with which it may come in contact.—Good Health. 


DISINFECTION OF CLOTHING AND BEDDING. 


The cheapest and best way of disinfecting clothing and 
bedding, which is not injured by the ordinary operations 
of the laundry, is to immerse it in boiling water for half 
an hour or longer. It should be placed in boiling water 
as soon as removed from the person or bed of the sick, 
and if it is necessary to remove the articles from the room 
in order to accomplish this, they should be wrapped in a 
sheet or towel thoroughly saturated with a disinfecting 
solution. If it is impracticable to disinfect such infected 
clothing and bedding zmmediate/y by boiling, it will be 
necessary to immerse in it one of the following disinfect- 
ing solutions, in which it should be left for four hours: 
Mercuric chloride, 1: 2000; or the blue solution of this 
salt and sulphate of copper, diluted by adding two fluid 


ounces of the concentrated solution to a gallon of water: 
or a two per-cent. solution of carbolic acid. The solution of 
chlorinated lime (two per cent.) may also be used, but we 
give the precedence to the first-mentioned solutions, be- 
cause of the bleaching properties of this solution. The 
blue solution does not injure clothing, and is to be pre- 
ferred for domestic use to a simple solution of corrosive 
sublimate, which in the concentrated form is highly poi- 
sonous, and without odor or color. When diluted as 
directed, this solution may, however, be used without dan- 
ger, either from absorption through the hands, or by drink- 
ing.—Health and Home. 


THE BOY’S ROOM. 


Too little attention is given to the boy’s room, who 
sometimes feels injured to see all the fancy articles carried 
off to his sister’s shrine, though he will doubtless declare 
he hates fussed-up things. If you want to make the young 
man of the family thoroughly happy, see that he has an 
ample washstand with a very large basin and room to 
splash. Then he prefers a single brass bedstead, or, if 
this is too expensive, an iron one painted. He may be 
quite fastidious about this, liking a chintz flounce like his 
curtain and easy-chair cushion, or he may deem flounces 
and frills unsuitable for the abode of a boy. As he grows 
older there is one piece of furniture which is just as populur 
with young men as the dressing table is with younz 
women. It is a combination dressing stand with a mirror 
at the right height for shaving, above two small drawers 
for his ties, stud box and other small belongings. Below 
are three or four large drawers for shirts and underwear. 
There are several varieties of these stands. I saw anew 
combination recently which beside these drawers had a long 
one at the bottom for trousers and the wardrobe at the 
side for coats, with a railed-in space for canes and um- 
brellas, enabling the posgessor to keep all his belongings 
in asmall space. Collar and cuff boxes are a necessity, 
not a luxury, if you would teach him neat habits. His mani- 
cure set may also be just as elegant as his sister's. He 
needs a few hanging book shelves for those authors who 
are his peculiar delight, and perhaps a cabinet for the 
curiosities which he has interested himself to collect. *! 
will do anything to make my boy’s home pleasant,” said a 
wise mother, who was having several changes made to suit 
her son’s taste for antique objects. To enable him to keep 
these nicely, she had shelves put in a clothes closet and 
glass panels placed in the door, forming a cabinet.—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


DAMP BEDS. 

The peril of sleeping in a damp bed is of the greatest. 
and it is almost ever present. The experienced traveler 
rarely hazards the risk of sleeping between sheets, which 
are nearly sure to be damp, until they have been thor- 
oughly aired under his personal supervision at a fire in 
his bedroom. If this be impracticable, he wraps his rug 
around him, or pulls out the sheets and sleeps between 
the blankets—a disagreeable but often prudent expedient. 
Direct mischief may result from the contact of an imper- 
fectly heated body with sheets which retain moisture. 
The body-heat is not sufficient to raise the temperature 
of the linen or calico to a safe point, and the result must 
be disastrous if, as is sure to happen, the skin be cooled 
by contact with a surface colder than itself and steadily 
abstracting heat all the night through. There is no excuse 
for the neglect of proper precaution to ensure dry beds.— 
Herald of Health. 
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ALMOND NOVELTIES. 
Turkish Pastry. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of ground sweet al- 
monds, one pound of coarse powdered sugar, one pound 
of butter, eight ounces of pistachio nuts, ten eggs, saffron 
coloring. Beat the butter and sugar to a light cream, add 
the eggs two at a time, beating well till all are in; chop 
the pistachios fine, mix them in the cream, add the 
almonds and sufficient saffron to make the batch a bright 
golden tint, then work in the flour. Butter an edged 
baking tin, and spread the paste an equal thickness upon 
it, mark the surface in diamond shapes, bake in a moder- 
ate oven. Divide the cakes at the marks. 

Almond Light Cakes. 

Four pounds of flour, two pounds of butter, two pounds 
of coarse powdered sugar, one pound of drained lemon peel, 
eight ounces of ground almonds, one-half ounce of am- 
monia, one-half ounce of ground nutmeg, twenty eggs, 
one-half pint of milk. Beat the butter and sugar to a 
light cream, adding the eggs gradually until all are in and 
the cream is light and glossy; pound the salts and dis- 
solve in the milk, which turn into the mixture; sift the 
baking powder, nutmeg and flour togetier, work them 
lightly into the batch; add the peel (previously chopped 
fine) and almonds, fill into paper-lined, oblong tins, sprinkle 
the tops of the cakes thickly with chopped one, place 
on baking tins, bake in moderate oven. 
iced Almond Cuts. 

Two pounds of flour, one pound of coarse powdered 
sugar, one pound of butter, twelve ounces of ground al- 
monds, twenty egg-yolks, almond flavoring. Whisk the 
egg-yolks and sugar to a light, frothy batter, melt the 
butter and whisk it in; add the ground almonds and fia- 
voring, sift the flour and work it lightly in; spread the 
mixture on a baking tin previously buttered and covered 
with a sheet of paper; make it quite level and an inch in 
thickness. Bake in a moderate oven; cover the top of 
the sheet of cake with hot-water icing, and thickly strew 
with cut blanched almonds. Cut into pieces three inches 
long and one inch wide. 

Venetian Almond Cake. 

One and one-half pounds of flour, one and one-fourth 
pounds of coarse powdered sugar, one pint of egg-yolks, 
almond flavoring. Whisk the eggs and sugar to a very 
light batter, add the flavoring: sift the flour, lightly work 
it into the batch, turn it on atin lined with paper, spread 
the mixture an inch thick, sprinkle the top thickly with 
chopped almondsand crystal sugar, with just a slight dusting 
of red sugar sand; bake ina moderate oven. When cold, 
remove the paper, cut the cake into squares, then cut them 
across from corner to corner, making triangles. 

Smyrna Cakes. 

One pound of fiour, fourteen ounces of coarse powdered 
sugar, twelve ounces ot butter, eight ounces of chopped 
figs, eight ounces of chopped blanched almonds, eight 
ounces of sultanas, eight egg-whites, one-fourth of a pint 
of milk. Beat the sugar and butter to a light cream, add- 
ing the egg-whites gradually while beating; stir in the 
milk, sift the flour and work it lightly in, mix the fruits 
and incorporate them in the ba‘ch. Fill the mixture into 
a square, paper-lined tin, and bake in a moderate oven; 
when cool cover the top of the cake with yellow water icing, 
flavored with almond. When set, cut into slices as wanted. 
Almond Desserts. 

One pound of coarsely-chopped almonds, twelve ounces 
of coarse powdered sugar, eight ounces of ground almonds, 


six ounces of flour, four ounces of dunt orange peel, 
four egg-whites. Mix the dry ingredients, chop the peel 
fine, and work it with them. Add the egg-whites, and 
mix all up to a stiff paste; break off rough pieces, each of 
which should weigh about an ounce; place in rows on 
wafer-papered tins, let remain for a few hours to dry, 
when bake in a moderate oven. 

Harlequin Diamonds. 

Two pounds of ground almonds, two pounds of coarse 
powdered sugar, one pound of flour, one-half pint of egg- 
yolks, almond flavoring. Mix the dry ingredients, add 
the flavoring; make a bay, turn in the egg-yolks, and 
work all up to a stiff paste; roll out a sheet a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, cut this into strips an inch and a 
half in width, spread a thin layer of water icing on the 
tops, and sprinkle variegated “nonpareils” on that; cut 
the strips into diamond-shaped pieces, place them on 
wafer-papered tins, and bake in a moderate oven. 

San Carlo Tartlets. 

One pound of flour, eight ounces of coarse powdered 
sugar, six ounces of butter, six ounces of ground sweet 
almonds, four'eggs, grated rind of one fresh lemon. Work 
the butter into the flour, mix in the sugar, almonds and 
lemon; make all into a stiff paste with the eggs; roll the 
paste to a sheet, cut out rounds with a cutter and place 
them in some small, deep tartlet pans, keeping the edge of 
the paste above the edge of the pan; notch the edges ot 
the paste all round; make a thin almond icing with one 
pound of ground almonds and one pound of coarse pow- 
dered sugar, mixing them with four egg-whites; fill the 
tartlets three parts full with the paste, stand them on a 
level baking tin and bake in a moderate oven. 

Bristol Cakes. 

One and one-fourth pounds of fiour, one pound of coarse 
powdered sugar, one pound of buter, eight ounces of 
ground sweet almonds, ten eggs, almond flavoring. Beat 
the sugar and butter to a cream, adding the eggs two at 
a time while beating; add the flavoring and beat in 
the almonds; sift the flour and work lightly in; fill into 
well-buttered, small, oval-shaped pans, dust the tops with 
sugar, place a few pieces of chopped almonds on each, 
bake on tins in a warm oven. 

Italian Chocolate Cakes. 

One pound of icing sugar, one pound of ground choco- 
late, one pound of ground sweet almonds, sixteen egg- 
yolks, orange flour water. Mix together the sugar, choco- 
late (unsweetened) and almonds; make a bay, turn in the 
egg-yolks and orange-water flavoring, mix all up to a firm 
paste ; roll into asheet, cutinto cakes with a fluted cutter ; 
place these on well-waxed tins, wash the tops with milk, 
and bake in a moderate oven. The cakes should be cut 
out twenty-four to the pound. 

Almond Orange Cake. 

Two pounds of flour, one and one-half pounds of coarse 
powdered sugar, one and one-fourth pounds of ground al- 
monds, one pound of butter, one-half ounce of ammonia, 
one pint of yolk of eggs, rinds and juice of two oranges, 
orange flavoring. Beat the butter and sugar to a cream, 
add the yolks gradually, and when light and glossy crush 
the ammonia to powder and dissolve in a little milk; stir 
into it the cream, work in the flour and almonds, then the 
flavoring, juice and peel (previously grated); spread the 
batch on a paper-lined baking tin, and bake in a moderate 
oven. While warm spread a coating of orange-colored 
water icing on the top, and cut out as required.—James 7. 
Wallace, in the British Baker. 
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Quiet Hours wm 
mm Quick Witted. 


Contributions for this department are always in order, the 
only provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh 
and entertaining, and— 

Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE PUZZLE. 

333.—DISGUISED FISH, FLESH AND FOWL. 
Men more easily renounce their interests than their tastes.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 

Which is the reader’s choice, Fish, Flesh or Fowl? They 
are all here; therefore no taste need go unsatisfied—after they 
are “cooked.” 

A Fish is “an oviparous, vertebrate animal having a covering 
of scales or plates, and breathing by means of gills or branchiz, 
and living almost entirely in the water.” There are various 
kinds of fish, and many methods of catching and cooking them. 
Suit your taste. 

Flesh—* Animal food, in distinction from vegetable; meat, 
especially the body of beasts and birds used as food, distinct 
from fish.” Flesh is abundant, and there are hundreds of styles 
of serving it. Here is also ample opportunity for catering to 
the taste. 

Fowl—“ (1) A vertebrate animal having two legs and two 
wings, and covered with feathers or down. (2) A barn-door 
fowl; a cock or hen.” Fowl are numerous—except where their 
roosting places are insufficiently secured from the light-fingered 
marauder. There are tender fowl, and tough fowl—fowl to 
suit all tastes, don’t you see? 

Readers of Goop HovusEKEEPING can learn something re- 
garding Fish, Flesh and Fowl by studying the following sixty- 
five “disguises,” and prizes are offered for the three best 
reports of the results. For the encouragement of the timid it 
may not be amiss to state that some of the game may be 
easily “ bagged.” 


. To find fault with. 

. To overawe. 

. A jerking motion, a letter, and part of a chain. 
A drink, and a person bearing close relation to another. 
. A constable. : 

. Indispensable to a tailor. 

. Used for cleaning silver. 

. A color, and a letter. 

. A city in Western New York. 

. A small light. 

. Part of the foot. 

. A group of islands in the North Atlantic. 
Fresh. 

. A boy’s outdoor plaything. 

. To roost. 

. A reel used in winding yarn. 

. A foot soldier’s weapon. 

. A scold. 

. To stare, and a measure of cloth. 

. A Long Island bay. 

. A thin cloth. 

. A worthless person. 

. One of the “noble” metals, and the slope of a hill. 
. A coin. 

. To fuse ore. 

. Before dawn, a place of rest, and a heavy wind. 
. To perforate. 

. One who gathers, and a letter. 

An engine for destroying ships. 

. A heavy cloth. 

. To stretch. 

. Part of a chicken, a letter, and a river in Scotland. 
. A papal edict, and part ot a cask. 

34. To tease or worry. 

. To follow closely. 

. A liquid, and a term of endearment. 

,7- A narrow passage, and a band. 

;8. Part of a human being, and to fasten. 


Goovo HOUSEKEEPING. 


39. Used for flags. 

40. To banter, and a short distance. 

41. A fluid, and to chase. 

42. A strong cloth, and to second. 

43- To twist, and two-thirds ot a sheep. 

44. Author of “ Course of Time.” 

45. Before, and to move as a horse. 

46. A glutton. 

47- To engulf. 

48. A plant, and one side of a coin. 

49- Opposed to sweet, and a letter. 

50. A mark which disfigures. 

51. A silly fellow. 

52. Thin, and an exclamation. 

53- Used in building, and to toss. 

54. A skirmish, and a country. 

55. A vegetable, and very little. 

56. To steal, and a place of refreshment. 

57- A Franciscan monk. 

58. A letter, and the noise of a domestic animal. 

59. An ancient form of cannon. 

60. Along, and a descendant. 

61. A regimental staff officer. 

62. A servant in livery. 

63. The earth, and a small article used by every woman. 

64. To beat, indigent, and a boy’s name. 

65. A well-known historian. 

PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, Three Dollars, for the 
best list of names of fish, flesh and fowl disguised in the above 
lines ; Second Prize, one year’s subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, tor the second ditto; Third Prize, any one of the 
fourteen bound volumes of this Magazine, for the third such 
list. A list to win a prize must contain at least sixty-five 
acceptable names. Two names may be given to such lines as 
clearly admit of more than one answer. Give the names in 
the order printed and number of line, but do not copy the 
puzzle. Supplemental lists cannot be accepted. Webster’s 
International Dictionary will be taken as authority. In case 
of ties precedence will be determined by date of postmark. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within the 
last twelve months are requested not to compete for those 
offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xi 
must be signed and attached to each list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or tt will not be considzred. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, Sept. 24, 1892. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the 
Goop HOovuSEKEEPING establishment, should be written on 
sheets separate from those containing the puzzle answers. 


PRIZE PuZZLE—ANSWERS. 
331.—-MASKS OF AMERICANS. 

One great reason why men practice generosity so little in the 
world is, their finding so little there : generosity is catching, and 
if so many men escape it, it is ina great degree from the same 
reason that countrymen escape the smallpox—because they 
meet with no one to give it them.—Greville. 

Because they failed to meet the proper sources of informa- 
tion (men or books “to give it them”), our Quick Witted 
readers have come far short of winning the prizes offered in the 
July Goop HouSEKEEPING, for answers to “ Masks of Amer- 
icans.” There is evidence that the names and xom de plumes of 
authors have hitherto not been as fully and carefully compiled 
as they should be for the busy and rapid workers of our pro- 
gressive age. 

Manifestly, some thorough research among available records 
has been made by these six puzzle workers, who are named 
in the order of completeness of their lists of answers : 

Emily F. Conway, Washington, D. C. 

Louisa B. Johnson, Wilmington, Del. 

Mabel Holland, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

May Leah Goulding, Worcester, Mass. 

Carrie G. Burlingame, Earlviile, Il. 

Sarah J. Blanchard, Medford, Mass. 

The number of sobriquets unanswered in each list ran from 
two to twenty-five, and many of the answers given were incor- 
rect, as may be seen by the partial list (printed on next page) of 
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names reported which disagree with the authors ; but the con- 
testants did faithful work,—all of which goes to prove the truth 
of the statement just made that there is at present a deficiency 
in reliable compilation of names of authors; an up-with-the- 
times compilation would include some “ stars” that do not shine 
as brilliantly as their neighbors in the literary firmament, but 
who are, nevertheless, worthy of recognition. 


1. Sophy May, Rebecca S. Clarke 
2. Ik Marvel, on G. Mitchell 
3. Barclay North, ”.C. Hudson 
4- Aunt Kitty, Maris J. McIntosh 
5. Artemus Ward, Charles F. Browne 
6. Fanny Fern, Mrs. Sarah Willis Parton 
7. H. Hunt Jackson 
8. Mary Clavers, M. Kirkland 
g. Drop Shot, duane W. Cable 
10. Private Miles O’Reilly, Charles G. Halpine 
11. Oliver Optic, W. T. Adams 


79. Olivia, 

8o. Pips, 

81. Bessie Beech, 

82. Mrs. Partington, 
83. Ketsey B., 

84. Susan Coolidge, 
85. Petroleum V. Nasby, 
86. Josh Billin 

$7. Joaquin Miller, 

88. Carl Spencer, 

89. Shirley Dare, 

90. Luke Sharp, 

ot. Paul Hermes, 

92. Tobe Hodge, 

93. Perry Mason & Co., 
94- Birch Arnold, 


g5. Victor Meredith Bell, 
96. 


97. Bab, 
98. Albert Ross, 
99. Uncle Remus, 


Emily Edson Briggs 
Rose P. Breanale 
Martha D. Lincoln 
B. P. Shillaber 
Mary Hart Austin 
Sarah C. Woolse: 
D. R. 
Henry W. Shaw 
Cincinatus H. Miller 
Caroline Spencer 
Susan C. Power 
Robert Barr 
William R. Thayer 
Charles Mcllvaine 
Daniel S. Lord 
Mrs. i; M. Bartlett 
trginia Reese 
F.P. W. Bellew 
Mrs. Isabel Mallon 
Linn Boyd Porter 
Joel Chandler Harris 


12. Jonathan Oldstyle Gent, 
13. Nym Crinkle, 

14. L. Clarkson, 

15. Marian Harland, 
10. Gail Hamilton, 

17. Anna Young, 

18. L’/nconnue, 

19. Mary Orme, 

20. Paul Pastnor, 

21. J. S. of Dale, 

22. Falcon, 

23. Hans Breitmann, 
24. Moina, 

25. M. Quad 

26. Thomas Dunn English, 
27. Mark Twain, 

28. Porte Crayon, 

29. Julie K. V Jetherell, 
30. Octave Thanet, 
31. Frank Forrester, 
32. Camillus, 

33- Ironquill, 


34. Charles Erskine White, D. D., 


35- Flaccus, 

36. Dan Quin, 

37- Jack Downing, 

38. Felix Merry, 

39. Fanny Forrester, 

40. Estelle, 

41. E lizabeth Wetherell, 

42. Maria dell’ Occidente, 

43- Helen Irvin 

44. Orpheus C. 

45. John Waters, 

46. Julien Gordan, 

47- Charles Egbert Craddock, 
48. Brunswick, 

49. Josiah Allen’s Wife, 
50. Helen Campbell,* 
51. Eleanor = 
52. Croaker & Co, 

53- Paul Creyton, 

54- Harry Franco, 

55. Edmund Kirke, 

56. Belle Hunt, 

57- The Woman About Town, 
58. Margaret Sydney, 

59. George Truman Kercheval, 
60. — G. Andréws, 

nez, 

62. Grace Greenwood, 

63. Rosa, 

64. Aunt Fannie, 

65. Jennie June, 

66. Timothy Titcomb, 

7. John Phoenix, 

68, Q. K. Philander Doesticks, 
69. Nessmuk, 

zo. Sydney Luska, 

71. Peter Farley, 

72. Amelia, 

73- John Fiske, 

74. Wheelbarrow, 

75. Florence Percy, 

76. Meta Lander, 

77- Barry Gray, 

78. Philemon Perch, 


Washington Irving 
Andrew C. Wheeler 
Mrs. Whitelock 
Mrs. M. V. Terhune 
y Abigail Dodge 
Ann Eliza Dupuy 
L. Virginia French 
Mary Gove 

James Buckham 

F. J. Stimson 
Soulé-Smith 

C. G. Leland 

Anna Peyre Dinnies 
Charles B. Lewis 
Thomas Dunn Brown 
Samuel L. Clemens 
D. H. Strother 
Marion Baker 

Alice French 

Henry W. Herbert 
Alexander Hamilton 
Eugene F. Ware 
Laughton Osborne 
Thomas Ward 

A. H. Lewis 

Seba Smith 

Evert A. Duyckinck 


Mrs. Emily Chubbock Judson 


Elizabeth Bogart 
Susan Warner 
Mrs. Maria Brooks 
Anna H. Phillips 
R. H. Ne well 
Henry Carey 

Mrs. J. V. R. Cruger 
Mary N. 
Jeannette L. Gilder 
Marietta Holley 
Felen Campbell 
Mrs. Arlo Bates 


FitzGreene Halleck, & J. R. Drake 


7. Trowbridge 
F. Briggs 

. R. Gilmore 

Mrs. B.H. Shortridge 
flelen Watterson 

Mrs. D. Lothrop 
Winifred Jennings 
Emily Huntington Nason 
Frances L. Mace 
Sara J. Lippincott 
Rosa Vertner Johnson 
Fanny Barrows 

Mrs. D. G. Croly 

G. Holland 

G. H. Derby 
Mortimer M. 7; hompson 
Geor. ge W. Sears 
Henry Harland 

S. G. Goodrich 
Amelia B. Welby 
Edmund Fiske Greene 
M. Trumbull 
Elizabeth A. Allen 


Mrs. W. Lawrence 


vobert Barry Coffin 
Richard M. Johnston 


*I resignedly assume all the responsibility for the blunder in No. 
50. I firmly thought that Helen Campbell was a pseudonym only.— 


Author of ** Masks of Americans.” 


too. Stanton Page, Henry B. Fuller 


According to the following partial list of names reported 
which differ from the author’s list, not a few sobriquets must 
have become almost common property—but it is the old 
story, “ Many men (women), many minds.” Line 9, Washington 
Irving; 11 and 14, L. Clarkson; 17, Anna Young; 18, Mrs. 
Janie Benson ; 19, Mary S. G. Nichols, M. D.; 20, Paul Pastnor; 
22, John or LD. F. Collier; 23, Charles Gordrew ; 26, Thomas 
Dunn English, John Donkey ; 29, G. W. Cable; 32, Dryden so 
calls Charles II, king of England; 43, J. H. Broadribb; 50, 
Helen Campbell ; 59, George Truman Kercheval; 60, John G. 
Andrews ; 64, Mrs. T. D. Gage, Lyman Abbott ; 73, John Fiske; 
79, Olivia Wilmot Serres; 80, Percival Leigh; 93, D. S. Ford, 
F. G. Pratt, Jr. J. B. Upham, J. McE. Drake ; 95, Victor 
Meredith Bell; 97, William S. Gilbert ; 98, Albert Ross. 


A TIMELY PRIZE PUZZLE FOR OCTOBER. 


Chiefly, perhaps, magazines are published for the financial ad- 
vantage they yield their owners; but it would be doing many 
of their publishers an injustice to disregard the element of 
philanthrophy which prompts much of their effort to make 
their publications thoroughly helpful to their readers. The 
magazine’s mission is to impart knowledge, which, Thomas 
Dick has explained, “is valuable chiefly in proportion as it is 
practical and useful.” And who has not observed that knowl- 
edge invigorates and expands the faculties of the mind? 
Knowledge serves to enlarge its possessor’s views and refine 
his pleasures; to make him feel enthusiastically contented and 
at Home in that corner of the world where the fates may have 
spread his roof-tree— 

“ Home, where many a day has past 
In joys whose loved remembrance long shall last.” 


Any method which brings knowledge to or brightens the 
wits of dwellers in the Homes of the World is worthy of hearty 
appreciation. Goop HOUSEKEEPING freely, admits that this 
is its position at this time; but it must not here attempt a 
lengthy enumeration of its well and widely known virtues,—it 
has further £now/edge—news—to disclose, and as this is the 
“ Puzzle ” department, therefore this is the proper place to 
announce the fact that there will appear under this head next 
month a decidedly timely puzzle entitled “The Columbian 
Dinner Table.” It will be elaborately set forth in half-page dia- 
gram, and notice will be given of prizes to be won by success- 
ful competitors, with rules and regulations governing the 
contest. 

Next month will be a very appropriate season in which to 
review our American history, and Goop HOUSEKEEPING will, 
in its popular “ Quiet Hours” pages, provide a pleasurable and 
profitable means of studying this history. Columbus was a 
great man (in his way) and a great many wonderfully interesting 
things have transpired in these 400 years of history-making on 
the Western hemisphere. 

Look out for “ The Columbian Dinner Table” in the Octo- 
ber Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
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Notable Nothings. 


Remarkable Ants. 

A cook was much annoyed to find his pastry shelves 
attacked by ants. By careful watching it was discovered 
that they came twice a day in search of food—at about 
seven in the morning and four in the afternoon. How 
were the pies to be protected against the invaders? 

The cook decided to make a circle around the pie with 
molasses and await the result. He did not have long to 
wait, for at 6.30 he noticed that off in the left corner of 
the pantry was a line of ants slowly making their way in 
the direction of the pies. 

They seemed like a vast army coming forth to attack 
the enemy. In front was a leader, who always kept a 
little ahead of his troops. They were of the sort known 
as the medium-sized red ant, which is regarded as the most 
intelligent of its kind, whose scientific name is formica 
rubra. 

About forty ants out of five hundred stepped out and 
joined the leader. The general and his aids held a 
council, and then proceeded to examine the circle of 
molasses. 

Certain portions seemed to be assigned to the different 
ants, and each selected unerringly the point in the section 
under his charge where the stream of molasses was nar- 
rowest. Then the leader made his tour of inspection. 
The order to march was given, and the ants all made their 
way to a hole in the wall, at which the plastering was 
loose. 

Here they broke rank and set about carrying pieces of 
plaster to the place in the molasses which had been 
agreed upon as narrowest. To and fro they went from 
the nail-hole to the molasses, until, at 11.20 o'clock, they 
had thrown a bridge across. Then they formed them- 
selves in line again and marched over, and by 11.45, every 
ant was eating pie.—Toledo Blade. 


Those Moths. 

It is now a clearly defined fact that there are three dis- 
tinct species of wool-destroying moths common in this 
country. The commonest species are light brown in 
color. They begin to appear late in April, and may oc- 
casionally be seen flitting about as late as August. 

They pair off, and the female then searches for suitable 
places for the disposition of her eggs, working her way 
into dark corners, crevices of the walls, cracks in the floor 
or deep into folds of garments, apparently choosing by 
instinct the least conspicuous places. 

The moth lays from 18 to 140 eggs at a time. From 
these eggs hatch, in a period of three to seven days, the 
white, soft larvae or worms, all of which begin to make a 
case for themselves from the fragments of the cloth upon 
which they feed. The case is in the shape of a hollow 
roll. 

The worm reaches its full growth in thirty-six days, 
and then, crawling into some yet more protected spot, 
remains torpid during the winter within its case, which by 
this time is thickened and fastened at either end, and is 
the full-sized cocoon. 

It is the thirty-six-days’ period, from the time the eggs 
are laid to the time the worm or grub reaches full size, 
that the damage is done. 

After a thorough airing of a woolen fabric for the pur- 


pose of driving out any concealed moth—for a moth ab- 
hors light—and after time has been given to the develop- 
ment of any concealed egg, you may be reasonably sure 
that there is nothing harmful on the fabric; then itis as safe © 
done up in a paper parcel as it would be if saturated and 
buried beneath all the anti-moth remedies in existence.— 
Upholsterer. 


Don’t Carry Your Business Home. 

Leave it down town; wait and meet its hardships 
to-morrow when you have renewed strength. Don’t meet 
your family with a flag of despair flying at half-mast, and 
by word and act send a chill to the hearth and hearts of 
your home which will destroy every chance for them to 
help you by the loving tenderness they would otherwise 
extend. It is a hard matter to accomplish, we know; 
there are a thousand and one things to banish from your 
mind which it seems impossible to do, but it can be done. 
Forget when you close your ledger that your bookkeeper 
made a mistake which cost you one hundred dollars; for- 
get when you close your safe that the note you hold is yet 
unpaid, and the money you depended on to meet the 
claims upon you to-morrow is not there; forget all, banish 
the last disagreeable business talk as you leave your 
friend and step from the car at your home, and if you 
can’t carry into it the brightest sunshine, don’t bring a 
cloud by harping on failure. Life is worth living if its 
pleasures are not murdered by the misapplication of things 
to time and place. Let your out-of-business hours drive 
the wrinkles from your brow, and strengthen your man- 
hood for the effort the future will demand.— Merchant 
Sentinel. 


What the Fingers Denote. 

As far as the fingers are concerned, experts in palmistry 
divide hands into three classes: Long, slender, tapering 
fingers determine the first, and denote delicate, trained 
perceptions, says the New York Ledger. A subject with 
such fingers has an innate fondness for art, poetry, music, 
and the higher forms of literature. In the second class 
the fingers are shorter, are nearly equal in length, and 
have blunt ends. They denote a practical, material mind, 
thorough and reliable, rather than brilliant. A woman 
with such fingers would make a careful and efficient 
housekeeper, and a man with similar ones would be cau- 
tious and thorough in business. In the third class the 
fingers are short, thick and square, and have short, large 
nails, with cushions on each side of the nails. A subject 
having these fingers is active, athletic, opinionated, selfish, 
has strong appetites for the material things of life, and is 
liable to form strong prejudices.—Bostén Herald. 


Our Daughters. 

The household blessed with noble daughters ought to be 
a happy one; most parents forget, however, to imbue 
them with love of nature which is so invigorating and 
healthful. Give them, not only noble teachings, but 
noble teachers, and give them the help which alone has 
sometimes done more than all other influences—the help 
of wild and fair nature. You cannot baptize them rightly 
in inch-deep church fonts unless you baptize them in the 
sweet waters which the great Law Giver strikes forth 
from the rock of your native land. You cannot lead them 
faithfully to those narrow, axe-hewn church altars while 
the azure altars in heaven remain, for you, without inscrip- 
tion; altars built, nof to, but by an unknown God.— 
Ruskin. 
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A Delicious Tidbit. 

The use of beef marrow is very little understood, though 
it is one of the most delicious tidbits. It is generally 
boiled up in the soup and skimmed off in the fat, so that 
it fails to add any appreciable richness to it. The French 
and English use it extensively as a garnish to meat, and a 
very delicious plum pudding is made by the addition of 
chopped marrow in place of chopped suet. Marrow is 
also served on toast, when it is familiarly known as a 
“dish of bones.” It was formerly thought necessary to 
cook marrow for a long time, and this was the old English 
way of preparing it: The bones were cut off in lengths of 
about an inch and a half and cleaned carefully from all 
meat. A bit of flour paste was tied over each end of the 
bone and it was cooked from an hour and a half to two 
hours in boiling water. At the end of this time the paste 
was removed, the marrow scraped out and spread on 
slices of bread and seasoned with a little salt. This was 
a very delicious dish but somewhat troublesome to 
prepare. The method pursued by French cooks at the 
present time with their famous steaks garnished with 
marrowbone is diametrically opposite. The bones are 
stood on end and with a sharp blow of the knife are split. 
The marrow is easily taken out entire. It is then put in 
fresh water which should be ice-cold and well salted. At 
the end of an hour it has become well hardened and 
firm. It is then cut in slices about a quarter of an inch 
thick and thrown into a rich sauce or gravy to boil for 
one moment. It is then removed and laid over steak or 
over toast. 

Marrow is very excellent in a pudding. Remove it from 
the bone in the same way, and use less than you would of 
suet. It should be chopped fine. A very nice pudding is 
made of a cupful of good rice, washed and drained, and 
boiled for about twenty minutes. When this is done, add 
about a tablespoonful of butter, half a cupful of sugar 
and the grated rind of a Valencia orange, using only the 
yellow part. Add now half a cupful of chopped mar- 
row, a scant half-cuptul of well-washed currants, and 
a quarter of a pound of candied orange peel. Stir in 
finally three eggs and a half-teaspoonful of salt. Put 
the pudding in a greased pudding bow! and boil it for one 
hour. Serve it with a nice soft custard or sweetened 
cream flavored with the grated rind of an orange.— New 
York Tribune. 


A Banquet in Japan—Queer Ways. 

Dining is not in Japan the serious business it is in Eng- 
land. The Japanese do not meet to eat, but eat because 
they have met, and conversation and amusements form 

‘the principal part of a banquet. Conversation need not 
be held only with your neighbors, for if a man wishes tu 
speak to a friend in another part of the room he quietly 
slips the paper panel behind him, passes into the veranda, 
enters the room again, and sits down on the floor before 
his friend. Exchanging cups is the chief ceremony ata 
Japanese dinner. Saké—a spirit made from rice, resem- 
bling dry sherry—is drunk hot out of tiny lacquer and 
gold cups throughout ‘dinner ; and the musmes, who sit 
on their heels in the open space of the floor, patiently 
watch for every opportunity to fill your cup with saké. 
When a gentleman would exchange cups—which is equiv- 
alent to drinking your health—he sits down in front of 


you and begs the honor. You empty your cup into a bowl 
of water, have it filled with saké, drink, wash it again, 
and hand it to your friend; he raises it to his forehead, 
bows, has it filled, and drinks. As this ceremony has to 
be gone through a great many times, drinking is often a 
mere pretense. Eating is, however, but a small part of 
the entertainment. We must be amused, and to amuse is 
the business of the geishas—the licensed singing and dan- 
cing girls who are attached to every tea house. But the 
singers at a Japanese dinner only take the part of the 
chorus in a Greek play, and they sing the story which 
dancing girls represent or suggest by a series of gestures 
or postures. The dancers are spiendidly dressed, and 
their movements are so interesting, so unlike anything 
seen in Europe, that we watch them with a curious sense 
of pleasure.—The Table. 


What It All Costs. 


Here is the cost of a Newport dinner, say, of sixteen 
guests, the most elaborate that one can give, where no ex- 
pense is spared. Having a chef, you must give him, to 
prepare such a dinner, one or two good assistants at a cost 
of $10 each per day, $20; eight Persian melons, $4.80; 
your soup, if tortue claire, $16; petits bouches, or timbales 
of chicken, $6; fish, with mushrooms or other garnish- 
ment, $4.45; fillet of beef, with truffles, $15 ; sweetbreads, 
with white or black sauce, $6; supréme de volaille, $8; 
aspic de foie gras, in jelly, $15; sorbet, $6.40; artichokes, 
$4: woodcock, $16; Russian salad, $2; Nesserlode pud- 
ding, $8; vegetables and coffee, $6; fruit and grapes, $7; 
hothouse peaches, $12; nectarines, $6; flowers to adorn 
table, $25; cigars (the best), $6; liquors, $3.20; ten bottles 
of champagne (the best), $25.88; hock of Sauterne, $3; 
table claret, $3; sherry, $2.50; dessert claret, $11.25; Bur- 
gundy, Romanée Conti, $5.50; Madeira, $10: extra wait- 
ers, $12; illuminating gtounds, $3; total cost, $296.98. 
This is for the best dinner that can be given in this 
place with the best French chefs in the country. For 
such a dinner Delmonico would charge you $14 a head 
without wine, namely, $224. The wines are the best in 
the country. The claret, Lafitte or Latour of 1875, at 
$45 a dozen; the Romanée Conti Burgundy at $5.50 a 
bottle; the Madeira at $120 a dozen; the champagne at 
$33 a dozen. 


Observationson Flesh Diet One Hundred Years Ago. 

One of the proofs that the taste of flesh is not natural to 
man, is the indifference which children exhibit toward it, 
and the preference they give to vegetable foods, such as 
milk porridge, pastry, fruits, etc. It is of the last impor- 
tance not to denaturalize them of this primitive taste, 
and not to render them: carnivorous, if not for health rea- 
sons, at least for the sake of their character. For, how- 
ever the experience may be explained, it is certain that 
great eaters of flesh are, in general, more cruel and 
ferocious than other men. This observation is true of 
all places and of all times. All savages are 
cruel, and it is not their morals that urge them to be 
so; this cruelty proceeds from their food. They go 
to war as to the chase, and treat men as they do 
bears. Homer represents the Cyclops, who were 
flesh-eaters, as frightful men, and the Lotophagi (lotus- 
eaters) as a people so amiable that as soon as one had 
any dealing with them, one straightway forgot everythirg, 
even one’s country, to live with them.—Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, 1778. 
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Library Leaflets. 


Father Brighthopes. 

It has been some years since previous editions of 
“Father Brighthopes, or, An Old Clergyman’s Vacation,” 
were exhausted, and a multitude of delighted readers will 
welcome the revised edition which has been prepared 
under the direction of the author, J. T. Trowbridge, and 
is issued in handsome form by Lee & Shepard of Boston 
at $1.25 in cloth binding. This was the first work written 
by Mr. Trowbridge for publication in book form, and 
with no disparagement to his many successful volumes of 
laier years,it may be safely set down as one of the best 
and most helpful that ever came from his prolific pen. 

Had the author been more experienced in literary work, 
he would no doubt have shrunk from the attempt to make 
aretired clergyman, who had already lived up to the 
Psalmist’s meaSure of life, the hero of a book intended 
for American boys. But with the thought impressed 
upon his soul, he boldly made the attempt, and gave to 
the world one of the sweetest and most helpful charac- 
ters known to modern fiction. Father Brighthopes came 
as a visitor to the home of an old-time friend; but he 
found it far from the “ home” which is the ideal of all 
that word can mean. It was not a scene where happiness 
reigned supreme, by any means; or where the various in- 
mates had learned to think and to feel for each other. 
But to every member of that diversified household the 
good man came as bearing a special message of love and 
blessing. We scarcely know whether most to admire the 
gentle sweetness with which he soothes and comforts the 
poor deformed girl, who is too often made sensible of her 
misfortune through careless words from lips which mean 
only kindness; his earnest endeavors to lead into a better 
way the good-hearted boy who has fallen into sucha 
habit of telling lies that he really finds it quite difficult to 
tell the truth at any time, and an utter impossibility in case 
the truth would be likely to place him in an unfavorable 
position—as was so often the case; his gentle admonitions 
to the poor, hard-working housewife, who insensibly had 
grown so querulous and fault finding as to “ make life a 
burden ” to all about her; or his successful counsel and 
example before irritable Farmer Royden. The book is 
not by any means for children only; its worthy lessons of 
life may well be learned by those of all ages and of every 
condition. 


Gestures and Attitudes. 

This work, according to its title, is an “ exposition of the 
Delsarte philosophy of expression, practical and theo- 
retical.” It is from the pen of Edward B. Worman, 
A. M., whose writings on kindred topics are widely known; 
and it is embellished with 154 illustrations by Marion Mor- 
gan Reynolds. Delsarte, as not every reader may know, 
was a master of expression, than whom a greater never 
lived. In fect, he it was, who out of the chaos of former 
days brought forth by a lifetime of study the science and 
law of gesture and expression, as it is now recognized by 
the world. “ The interpretation of the language of move- 
ment "—that was the task to which Delsarte gave himself, 
and which he mastered fully in all its details. Yet this 
great master never published his philosophy of expres- 
sion, for the manuscript was not completed at his death. 
It is not, therefore, from the pen of the philosopher, but 
from his pupils, his family and his admirers that his sys- 


tem in its completeness comes to us. Prof. Worman does 
the public a rare service in the volume which is here com- 
piled, and which Lee & Shepard of Boston publish ina 
handsome square octavo of 422 pages, at $3. The subject 
matter is embraced in twenty-five chapters, condensed, 
direct, simple and explicit in their teachings, yet cover- 
ing admirably the wide field of the realm of physical 
expression. 


Abroad and at Home. 

Morris Phillips, editor of the New York Home Jour- 
nal, has written and Brentano of New York publishes 
under the above title, a volume of practical hints for tour- 
ists. Attention is principally given to Great Britain, and 
the chapters in London are especially entertaining and 
instructive; not only for those who are to travel, but for 
the general reader as well, who can only see foreign lands 
through other eyes. Some other parts of the United King- 
dom are touched less in detail, and there are five chapters 
relating to Paris. The last hundred pages of the 251 in 
the volume relate to our own country, giving *‘ points” on 
Georgia, Florida and California in considerable detail, 
with glimpses of Salt Lake City and Chicago. The book 
is very pleasantly written and will repay perusal, whether 
one is to travel or to stay at home. 


The Beginner’s American History. 

This volume of 234 pages, profusely illustrated, is 
written by D. H. Montgomery, and is designed as an in- 
troduction to his larger work, entitled “The Leading 
Facts of American History.” Of course so small a book 
touching so vast a theme can only giance over the more 
important events; yet the author has not forgotten that 
he was writing for young readers, to whom incident is 
always especially attractive, and he has managed to in- 
corporate many interesting facts which the child student 
will remember long after the general outlines of general 
history are forgotten. This is especially the case with 
the early life of Lincoln, which is presented in quite ex- 
ceptional detail. Ginn & Co. of Boston are the publishers. 


Onoqua. 

In the hope of aiding the Indians of our country, so 
that they may secure justice and a recognition of their 
possibilities, Frances .C. Sparhawk wrote the serial of 
“ Onoqua,” which first appeared in the columns of the 
Congregationalists, and 1s now published by Lee & Shep- 
ard of Boston as No. 18 extra of their Good Company 
series. It is not by any means the siereotype sort of In- 
dian story, but is one which undertakes to deal with facts 
as they exist, and by such presentation to awaken sym- 
pathy and appreciation. 


STAR OF HOPE AND OTHER SonGs is the title of a 
little volume of poetry which comes from the pen of 
Lura Bell, and is published by J. M. Williamson of 
Augusta. There are sixty-four pages, neatly bound ina 
flexible cover, and containing a large number of short 
poems of more than usual merit. The author will be 
recognized as an occasional contributor to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN EARLY MARYLAND, by George 
Petrie, Ph. D., professor of history at the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, forms No. 4 of the Tenth Series of the 
Johns Hopkins University studies in Historical and 
Political Science, of which Herbert B. Adams is the 
editor. It is published in paper covers at fifty cents. 
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Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 

Each issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given—as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PARLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will be 
written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and—with 
few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up from 
our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this 
or a bite of that, we shali say where such bit or bite came from and to 
whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 

The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we doso in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some 
benefit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond 
favorably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the 
address of the journal to which Goop HOUSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


To Our Contributors. 
Contributors to Goop HOUSEKEEPING will please to note— 


That—All communications for the Editorial Department should be 
addressed to the editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, Mass.— 


That—Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for 
editorial consideration when the writers desire the return of their 
MSS., if not accepted— 


That—All contributions for publication will be considered and 
passed upon at the editor’s earliest convenience after being received— 


That—Accepted manuscripts will be printed at such time as the 
subject matter of each paper may be found pertinent and proper 
in context with other papers of same issue, to the end that— 
“Variety, which is the spice of life,” and an appetizing seasoning as 
well to our Bills of Fare—may be successfully introduced— 


That—Goop HoOvusEKEEPING has reached a circulation, both in 
numbers and circumference, that it makes it a necessity to put 
“copy” into the hands of its printers, for each number, at least 
six weeks before the date of issue, in order that remote subscribers 
and newsmen may have their copies on sale promptly on publica- 
tion date— 


That—Each contribution will be paid for by check immediately 
after the issue of the number in which the contribution is published— 


That—A return of a manuscript does not necessarily imply that it 
is not meritorious, or that it would not be accepted by publications 
of a diiferent nature, or an editor of different ideas from our own— 


That—A return of a manuscript with a printed slip announcing 
its non-appearance on the ground of not being available, or for the 
reason that the editorial hopper is full and running over, is simply a 
necessity of circumstance and not in any way a discourtesy— 


That—To write a letter of explanation with every returned manu- 
script would require more time than a busy editor has at disposal and 
would be a ruinous tax upon both time and labor— 


That—Writers who may wish to have their manuscripts returned 
in case of non-acceptance, must inclose return postage with their 
communications. <A// manuscrift unaccompanied with return 
postage,in case of not being retained for use, willbe filed away for 
safe keeping “ until called for.” 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

In Miss Parloa’s “Many Meals for Many Millions,” 
that gifted authoress explains the difference between the 
several kinds of “teas’’ and suppers now known to the 
world of culture, and gives admirable recipes for many 
favorite dishes, all of simple nature, yet of such quality as 
to captivate the palate, while they give the best of nour- 
ishment to the physical frame—which, after all, is the 
most important part of the matter. 

The paper on the “ Expert Waitress” deals out, this 
month, “ Miscellaneous Instructions” No. 1, relating to 
various matters connected with the duties pertaining to 
table service. 

Perhaps few boys leaving home as Tom did, in Agnes 
L. Pratt’s story of “The Deacon’s Opportunity,” would 
meet the same result; but there is no question that many 
aman might say with him, “ All that I am I owe to my 
mother.” It is a touching story, and well worth the 
reading. 

Coming back to the table, we find “A Bunch of Ba- 
nanas,”’ with fifteen ways of serving them, thoroughly and 
appreciatively described by Kate M. Cleary. A good 
many housekeepers will give special attention to these 
recipes, and will carefully put them away, to be called into 
service when desired. 

Thyme, summer savory, sage and parsley are among the 
herbs and simples to which Ada Marie Peck devotes her 
second paper under that title; yet there are a good many 
others, less known perhaps, but none the less holding a 
place especially their own. It is very true that we are 
often entirely ignorant of the most important facts con- 
nected with those things of which we have the most inti- 
mate general knowledge, and this fact would be no doubt 
freshly illustrated by reading these very valuable papers. 

M. D. Sterling’s well-filled page for “The Children of 
the Household” has interesting talks with the “little 
women” on “ Next Neighbors,” ‘** The Home Touch,” and 
“Beginning.” It is necessary to no more than call atten- 
tion to the subjects, for all the “little women” will be 
anxious to at once take part in the “talks.” 

“The Household Laundry” has progressed so far this 
month as “‘ ironing day,” and under the title of “ Irons and 
Ironing” gives a good many helpful thoughts for the ama- 
teur in that field, as well as some that may doubtless be 
profitably heeded by those of longer experience. 

That is a very interesting paper which comes from the 
pen of Annie Curd, regarding “Woman's Work at the 
Columbian Exposition,” the first of a brief series which 
the many readers of GooD HOUSEKEEPING who expect to 
go to Chicago next year will be glad to peruse in advance 
of that enjoyable excursion. 

There is quite a good deal of information regarding 
the potato, which Mr. Ormand calls “the king of vege- 
tables,” in his article on “The Food of the People,” 
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especially in relation to the history and habits of the indis- 
pensable tuber. 

His communication is very properly supplemented by 
one on the ‘‘ Sweet Potato” branch of the family by Ruth 
Argyle, which deals more especially with the methods of 
cooking and serving. Taken together, the two cover very 
thoroughly “the potato field.” 

It is certainly a resonant and euphonious title which 
Caroline G. Lingle has chosen for her article, “A Gas- 
tronomic Catalogue”; but the idea which she suggests is 
a good one, and will find welcome by many who have been 
perplexed to attain just the variety combined with sim- 
plicity which they would like in the furnishing of the often 
recurring meals. The plan might be varied to a consider- 
able extent without departing from the original idea. 
What has been written regarding the toilet, the subject 
of human beauty and care of the person generally, would 
fill so many books that no single individual, however 
deeply interested, could hope to read more than a small 
But 
there will always be room for such sensible, straight- 


portion, were they compiled in a series of volumes. 


forward treatment of the subject as is given by Mrs. 
Arthur Stanley, in her paper ‘* Touching the Toilet,” which 
will find eager and interested readers without number. 
There is no end to the variety of hand-made laces which 
may be produced by those having the genius to invent 
and combine, as will be seen by reference to the illus- 
trated descriptions given by Mrs. N. A. M. Roe and Alice 
S. Luka. 

Possibly the plum has not attained the popularity which 
it deserves, though we have never noticed the good fruit 
to go begging for patronage. But certainly if we were to 
give heed to the admirable suggestions of M. A., under 
the head of ‘‘ Plums,” no doubt a new degree of popu- 
larity would be the inevitable result. 

Eva Marie Kennedy writes regarding “ Household Mar- 
keting,” and just how it may be done most successfully— 
avery good and pertinent topic, as it has been said with 
more of truth than of poetry that ‘‘a woman can throw 
out more with a teaspoon than a man can earn with a 
shovel.” There is a great distinction between true and 
false economy, and it is the former which this author seeks 
to cultivate. 

A good many who are very fond of the vanilla flavoring 
will be interested in what Newton Norton has te say re- 
garding it. 

“An Earthquake Bag’’ would seem to be a strange sort 
of receptacle; indeed it would. 

What i$ “A Time Plantation,” anyhow? Not a few 
might ask the question, arid the answer will be found in 
the paper contributed by S. E. Boggs, who has some facts 
of interest regarding the articles of commerce which come 
from the lime tree. 

Mary Willoughby writes regarding “ One Grandmother,” 
but many a reader will be reluctant to admit that the 


grandmother of former days was any more sacred a per- 
sonage than some of those of the present. 

In the way of original verse, this might almost be called 
the Golden-rod number of Goop HOUSEKEEPING. In ad- 
dition to the illustrated frontispiece with that title, the 
lines accompanying which are from the pen of Clark W. 
Bryan, we have “ The Song of the Golden-rod,’’ by Helen 
Chase, ‘“‘ Michaelmas Daisies and Golden-rod” by Mrs. 
W. H. Van de Carr, with the spirit of the September days 
and their typical blossom through all the pages. 

Of other choice poetical bits, mention may be made of 
“Whispers,” by Letitia Virginia Douglas; “ Beside the 
Stream,” by Richard Henry Kennington; ‘‘ Deep Down,” 
by Asa Harlin; “ An Orchard Idyl,” by Marienne Heaton; 
“ Memories,” by Julia Wood; “ Mother’s Room,” by Clark 
W. Bryan; “September,” by Ella Lyle; “The Supper 
Bell,” by Roberta V. Bradshaw; “* A Woman’s Day,” by 
Margaret Gilman George, and “ Baby’s,” by Rufus J. 
Childress. 

With the many admirable selections, the page of fugitive 
verse, and all the popular departments which have made 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING so well and widely known—surely, 
the autumnal feast opens with an abundance and a rich 
variety. 


THE FAMILY SCRAP BASKET. 

Men are geese, women are ducks, and birds of a feather 
flock together. 

Let no day glide into eternity without catching a glimpse 
of heaven’s sea. 

Fame, like lightning, generally strikes the man who is 
not expecting it. 

The misfortunes of other people we all bear with an 
heroic constancy. 

No solitude is so solitary as that of inharmonious com- 
panionship.—Phelps. 

Where there is room in the heart, there is always room 
in the house.—Moore. 

Fortune is like a coquette—if you don’t run after her, 
she will run after you. 

Give every man a chance. 
Washington Hatchet. 


And every woman, too.— 


The loneliest grave is better than companionship with 
the selfish and the vulgar. 

Don’t marry a man in order to reform him. <A fox may 
turn gray, but never good. 

The true value of a good home is too often only realized 
when it is broken up and gone. 

Don’t leave the stove handle in the hot stove, and then 
ask your husband to look at the fire for you. 

A good rule for a boarding house keeper is, pay as you 
go and make your boarders pay as they come. 

There are never too many flowers in this world, and not 
one kind word too many has ever yet been spoken. 

All perfection in this life hath some imperfection mixed 
with it, and no knowledge is without some darkness. 

When you open a window on the railway train, the first 
thing to catch your eye is a cinder.—Boston Bulletin. 
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20 cents amonth ; 6ocents for three months; $1 for five months; 
31-20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. 


Registered at Springfield Post Office as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


Publishers’ Desk. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Good Housekeeping is published “In the Interests of the 
Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is 
widely quoted by both press and public as “ The best household maga- 
zine published.” Subscription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a 
monti for any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence 
at any time. 


The Paper World isa “Special Journal of Information, Dis- 
cussion and Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper making, paper selling and paper con- 
suming—a special and important feature of its conduct being its cor- 
rected monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. 
>ubscription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the 
Springfield City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the 
books which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price 
50 cents a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


Yor Sale by all Newsdealers.— Retail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News 
Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News 
Co., Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsburgh; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis 
News Co., St. Louis; New Orleans News Co.. New Orleans; San 
Francisco News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Provi- 
dence; Albany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; De- 
troit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto 
News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HOUSEKEEPING with any publication or 
publications. Send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING may be had for virtually nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber's name on the addressed label 
attached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 


PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 

Goop HovUSEKEEPING has many well-earned friends.—Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 

We cordially commend Goop HOUSEKEEPING to every good 
housekeeper.—Lowell Sunday Arena. 

Goop HOovuSEKEEPING stands very high up on the roll of 
first-class ladies’ magazines.— Westborough Chronotype. 

Good indeed must be the housekeeping which is influenced 
by the suggestions of GooD HovUSEKEEPING.— The Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. 

It is difficult to see how a family can manage its domestic 
affairs without the assistance and counsel of Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING, as its contents are always of incalculable value to 
those who have the management of a household. It is without 
doubt the most instructive magazine on general matters pub- 
ished in the country.—Harrisburg Indepen dent. 

Goop HOUSEKEEPING touches with intelligence and refine- 
ment every phase of home life. The economical and appetiz- 
ing preparation of foods, hints on the management of servants, 
household furnishings and adornments, home amusements, so- 
cial forms and usage, fashions in clothes, hygienic topics, are 
among the subjects treated by skilled experts and pleasing 
writers. And in addition to these more material things are the 
literary contributions and selections of the editor himself, 
whose finely discriminating taste is shown alike in these as well 
as in the dainty or whimsical illustrated original verse which 
serves as frontispiece to each number of the magazine. It is 
published by CLARK W. Bryan & Co. of this city. —Spring- 
field (Mass.) Republican. 


DIRECTORY OF WOMAN’S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman’s Exchange interested in making its work known and 
in aiding women in general to obtain better knowledge of methods, is 
requested to send name and all particulars. 


New York WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 339, Fifth Ave., New York. 


MADISON AVENUE DEPOSITORY AND EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN'S 
Wokk, 628 Madison Ave., corner 59th St., New York. 

Tue HARLEM EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’S WoRK, 40 West 125th St., 
New York. 

Woman’s EpuUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., 
Boston. 


THE PHILADELPHIA EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, N. W. cor- 
ner 12th and Sansom Sts., Philadelphia. 


UniTED WorRKERS’ AND WOMAN’S EXCHANGE, 49 Pearl St., Hart- 
ford, Ct. 


CuHIcAGO EXCHANGE FOR WOMAN’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Tur WomaANn’s EXCHANGE, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Woman’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Woman's EXCHANGE, Madison, Wis. 

Women’s INDUSTRIAL EXCHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

SocieETY OF THE WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, San Francisco, Cal. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 

Woman’s ExcHANGE, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 

CHRISTIAN WOMAN’s EXCHANGE, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 

Woman’s EXCHANGE, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 

Woman’s ExcHanGE, Newport, R. I. 

SPRINGFIELD WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, Springfield, Il. 

Woman’s ART EXCHANGE, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


RICHMOND EXCHANGE FOR WoMAN’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., 
Richmond, Va. 


Woman’s EXCHANGE, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
THE Woman’s EXCHANGE, $13 Francis St., St. Joseph, Mo. 
Tue Woman’s ExcHanGE, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


JACKSONVILLE’s WoMAN’s EXCHANGE, 317 West State St. Jackson- 
ville, Il. 
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Fugitive Verse. 


“THE HUGUENOTS”—MILLAIS’ PICTURE. 
[REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.] 


Your favorite picture rises up before me 
Whenever you play that tune— 

I see two figures standing in a garden, 
In the still August noon. 


One is a girl’s, with pleading face turned upward, 
Wild with a great alarm ; 

With trembling haste, she binds her *broidered kerchief 
Upon the other’s arm, 


Whose gaze is bent on her in tender pity, 

Whose eyes look into hers with a deep meaning, 
Though she cannot read it— 

Hers are so dimmed with tears. 


What are they saying in that sunny garden 
With summer flowers a-blow ? 

What gives the woman’s voice its passionate pleading ? 
What makes the man’s so low ? 


“See, Love,” she murmurs, “ you shall wear my kerchief— 
It is the badge, I know, 

And it will bear you safely through the conflict,— 
If—if indeed you go.” 


“ You will not wear it—will not wear my kerchief ? 
Nay, do not tell me why— 

I will not listen—if you go without it, 
You will go hence to die.” 


“Hush! do not answer—it is death, I tell you— 
Indeed, I speak the truth— 

You, standing there, so warm with life and vigor, 
So bright with health and youth,”"— 


“You would go hence, out of the glowing sunshine, 
Out of the garden’s bloom, , 

Out of the loving, thinking, feeling present 
Into the unknown doom.” 


Then he makes answer, “ Hush, oh! hush, my darling, 
Life is so sweet to me, 

So full of hope, you need not bid me guard it— 
If such a thing might be,”"— 


“If such a thing might be—but not through falsehood, 
I could not come to you— 

I could not stand here in your pure, sweet presence, 
Knowing myself untrue.” 


“Tt is no sin,’ the mild voice interrupts him, 
“This is no open strife; 

Have you not often dreamed a nobler warfare 
In which to spend your life?” 


“ Wear it, though but for my sake, wear it, 
Think what my life would be 

If you, who gave its first true worth and meaning 
Were taken now from me.” 


“ Think of the long, long days so slow in passing ; 
Think of the endless years. 

I am so young—must I live out my lifetime 
In neither hopes nor fears ?” 


He speaks again—in mournful tones, and tender— 
But with unanswering faith : 

“ Should not love make it braver, aye, and stronger, 
Either for life or death?” 


“ And life is hardest, oh! my love, my treasure, 
If I could bear your part 

In this great sorrow, I would go to meet it 
With an unshrinking heart.” 


“ Child—child, I little dreamed in that bright summer, 
When first your love I sought, 

Of all the future store of woe and anguish 
Which I all unknown wrought.” 


“ But you'll forgive me! yes, you will forgive me— 
1 know, when I am dead— 


I would have loved you truly, but words have lost all 


meaning— 
God loves you now instead.” 


Then there is silence in that sunny garden, 
Until, with faltering tone, 

She sobs, the while still clinging closer to him— 
“ Forgive me—zo, my own.” 


THE EMPTY CHAIR. 


The first warm touch of everlasting love 
Comes thro’ a mother’s arms and soft caress; 
Her tender clasp and constant watches prove 
The unseen power that hovers near to bless. 
Yet, while we mourn and view the empty chair, 
The everlasting arms are here, still here. 


The ear will wait her footfall all in vain ; 

The heart bewails its strange and sudden fate ; 
The eye will yearn to see her face again, 

While hearth and home seem bare and desolate. 
Yet, while we mourn for this our bitter ill, 
The everlasting arms are round us still. 


The heavenly watch around us, who may tell, 

Or unseen guards around our loved who roam ? 
Infinite power hath hands invisible 

To watch the cradle and protect the home ; 
Still warm and close (would we beiieve them near). 
The everlasting arms are here, still here. 


—C. T. Carisbrooke. 


ON THE SHORE. 


Beyond those sunset bars of gold 

Which light the waves of the purple sea, 
Near the crystal river, the pearly gate, 

I know you are watching and waiting for me. 


Not weary, not fearful, for time with you 

Is never measured by lingering years ; 
And the golden points on the dial’s face 

Are numbered by smiles, and not by tears. 


To-night, as I walk on the lonely shore, 
And list to the mournful surges’ beat, 
I think of the music that falls on your ear, 
Of the beautiful blossoms that lie at your feet. 


And ‘tis joy to know that no grief of mine 
Can darken a brow so bright and fair ; 
Yet I sometimes fancy my spirit can feel 
A gleam from the glorious radiance there. 


A boat will lie shortly on yonder wave, 

The boatman be drawing toward the shore; 
His call of warning I soon shall hear, 

And the soft, low splash of his ready oar. 


He will bear me safely, his arm is strong, 
Till the walls of the golden gate I see; 
And when I reach it your task is done— 
There is no more watching and waiting for me. 


—Argosy. 
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